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the Archbishop of Canterbury buried (in effect) 
the whole Prayer Book controversy in a 
speech which commanded the respect as much of his 
critics as of his supporters. He thought that the 
recent vote in the House of Commons was very wrong, 
he admitted, however, its legality and its propriety, 
and for the rest contented himself with reasserting the 
fundamental right of the Anglican Church to deter- 
mine its own doctrines and its own forms of worship. 
We may surely say that that is a right which almost 
no one in England wishes to deny. Most of those who 
voted in the majority in the division of June 14th 
against the clearly expressed wishes of the Church 
voted only because they were obliged to vote and 
not from any desire to impose their personal views 
upon the Establishment. They would probably have 
preferred not to express any opinion at all, but they 
had either to express one or to abstain, and to abstain 
in such circumstances was equivalent to giving a vote 
to the Archbishop and in favour (as it seemed) of the 
reservation of the sacrament. In that dilemma surely 
lies the whole root of the problem. The House of 
Commons may reasonably say: ‘‘ We do not at all 
want to discuss your theological problems—and still 
less to thwart your aspirations towards Catholic 
unity—but if you ask for our votes and thus seek to 
impose upon us a certain definite measure of responsi- 
bility for the conclusions at which you have arrived, 
how can you not expect a rebuff?” In practice the 
Anglican Church is likely to get along well enough 
with its present Prayer Book and its present con- 
stitution, and without that disestablished independence 
Which theoretically seems so imperative. 
* * * 
The first report of the Conference between the 
“Mond group” of employers and the General Council 


Ge as in the Church Assembly on Monday, 





of the Trades Union Congress was given to the world 
on Thursday. It covers half a dozen important points on 
which agreement has been reached, save for Mr. Cook, 
who is in ferocious opposition to the whole policy. 
The points of most immediate concern to organised 
Labour are the full and frank recognition which it is 
recommended should be accorded to bona fide Trade 
Unions, and the proposals for protecting workers 
against victimisation. More far-reaching issues are 
opened in the memoranda on rationalisation, and the 
setting up of a National Industrial Council (on the lines 
of the still-born project of 1919) and of machinery for 
dealing with industrial disputes. Rationalisation of 
industry—provided proper safeguards for the workers 
can be established—is a policy which we believe will 
find general favours in spite of Mr. Cook’s cry that it 
means the “abandonment of scientific Socialism.” 
The National Industrial Council may raise more 
criticism. This joint body, representing employers and 
Trade Unionists, would consult regularly on “the 
widest questions concerning industry,” would “ con- 
tinuously investigate industrial problems,” and would 
establish a standing committee for conciliation in 
trade disputes. 
* * * 

The first two of these functions are very proper, if 
not, indeed, necessary; but some may regret that the 
Conference has not thought of including representatives 
of the public in consultations on “ the widest questions 
concerning industry,” despite the technical difficulties 
which that might involve. The conciliation plan is 
presumably to be regarded as a supplementing and 
strengthening of existing machinery, and as such may 
be valuable; but its bearing on the Industrial Court 
is not quite clear, and its practical implications for the 
parties to a dispute will no doubt be closely scrutinised. 
The whole matter will come before the Trades Union 
Congress, on the one hand, and the Federation of 
British Industries and the National Confederation of 
Employers’ Associations on the other. The opposition 
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will, of course, make itself heard at the Congress, 
and through a good many mouths besides Mr. Cook’s ; 
but we fancy that the General Council will carry the 
day without great difficulty. The ratification of the 
proposals by the two capitalist organisations is perhaps 
a little more doubtful. Lord Melchett and the employers 
who have been acting with him do not profess to 
represent anybody but themselves. But the National 
Industrial Council proposal contains nothing that we 
can see which should frighten any captain of industry. 
* * * 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s White Paper on “‘ Proposals 
for Reform: in Local Government” is a document of 
the first importance. It falls into three sections, 
which deal respectively with the abolition of the Poor 
Law, the transfer of rural highways to the county 
councils, and the new grant system necessitated by 
the Government’s derating plan. This last is highly 
complicated, and we cannot attempt to comment on 
it in a few lines. The Times of last Saturday did its 
best to explain the elaborate formula on which the 
allocation of the grants is to be based, and a strong- 
minded reader with a good supply of black coffee 
and a week-end to spare should be able to get the 
hang of it. The scheme for the break-up of the Poor 
Law, on the other hand, is comparatively simple. 
The Boards of Guardians are to disappear, all their 
functions being transferred to the county and county 
borough councils. We are glad to see that Mr. 
Chamberlain has dropped the fantastic project, which 
he agreed to last year, of giving only the institutional 
relief of the poor to these authorities, and leaving 
outdoor relief in the hands of the Guardians. But 
the new scheme seems to go too far in the exclusion, 
or subordination to the county councils of the minor 
local authorities. It is proposed, it is true, that the 
counties shall have power to delegate some of their 
transferred functions (such as the care of mothers 
and infants or elementary education) to local sub- 
committees of county districts. But why should 
this general discretion to delegate or not to delegate 
be left to the counties? There are a good many big 
and important non-county boroughs and some urban 
districts, which ought to come into the scheme as a 
matter of course, and on an equality with the counties 
and county boroughs, as was recommended by the 
Maclean Committee in 1917. The other and far 
more flagrant defect in the proposals is the leaving of 
the able-bodied unemployed to be dealt with by the 
local councils instead of by a national authority. 
We hope to deal more fully with the whole subject next 
week. 

% * * 

The wit who said that the system of government in 
Greece consisted of one damned crisis after another 
was not far wrong. In the latest, as in the last but one, 
M. Venizelos is the prime mover. Barely was the coali- 
tion under M. Zaimis reconstructed, before M. Venizelos 
began attacking the policy of the Finance Minister, 
M. Kaphandaris, who has now resigned in dudgeon and 
despair. His resignation has involved the fall of the 
whole Cabinet, and no practical alternative remains 
to a Venizelos government. There is particular reason 
why unbiassed foreigners should either regret or 
rejoice at the return of the old dictator. The pre- 


occupations of the Greek politicians are, at the moment, 





——__ 


of a domestic kind, and provided that M. Venizelg 
is content to keep them so, we have nothing to do hy 
wait calmly for the next normal crisis. The task befor 
him, however, is not an easy one. Presumably they, 
will be a general election, either at once or in the early 
autumn, as a result of which he hopes to get a cle 
mandate to re-establish stable government. If , 
can really conciliate his Royalist enemies, in additio, 
to carrying his financial measures and settling varioy 
economic difficulties (including the strike in the tobacq 
industry), he will have made a good beginning. By 
it is a big “if.” 
* * * 

General Obregon, after a mock election, become 
President of Mexico by virtue of an arrangement wit) 
President Calles, who succeeded Obregon in 1924, anj 
now fulfils his bond by making way for his predecessor, 
General Obregon was the only candidate; his tw 
possible rivals were removed, by shooting, last year, 
During the Calles regime the law has been altered, » 
that the new President enters upon a term of six year 
instead of four. The Federal Legislature has bee 
reduced by half. The Deputies henceforward wil 
number only 150, and in consequence, it is assumed, the 
Central Government, aided by local commissioners not 
dissimilar to those set up in Fascist Italy, will be 
stronger than it has been at any time since the beginning 
of the long period of disorder. Obregon has been 
elected, or installed, to continue the Calles policy, 
including the expropriation of the Catholic Church, 
which the retiring President has been carrying out 
with ruthless insistence for two years. The Catholic 
hierarchy, however, will expect somewhat better things 
from President Obregon, since he retains his personal 
association with the Church. The chief success of the 
Calles term has been the re-establishment of friendly 
relations with the United States, through the agency 
of Mr. Dwight Morrow, the Ambassador. He has 
brought to an end the obstinate dispute connected 
with the land and mine laws, which were passed to give 
effect to the Mexican Constitution of 1917, and in 
America to-day there is no talk of military pressure 
upon Mexico. President Obregon will take office with 
the cordial support of the State Department in 
Washington. 

* * 

The district of Bardoli in Gujerat was the scene, 
some six years ago, of the only attempt made in India 
to put into effect the programme of non-co-operation, 
up to the limit of the non-payment of the land-revenue 
taxes. This same district is to-day providing the 
Government of Bombay with a problem of extreme 
difficulty by organising, as a protest against increased 
assessments, a no-tax campaign that has been made 
astonishingly complete. The movement, needless to 
say, is inspired by the Swarajists, and it is directed 
by Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, whose brother is President 
of the All-India Legislative Assembly. Reports in 
the Bombay papers describe the suspension of official 
authority in a locality containing more than a hundred 
villages, with a population of 80,000. The subordinate 
officers of Government are said to be dependent upon 
Mr. Patel and his “ generals ”’ for supplies, and many 
of them have been driven to leave the service. The 
hartal, or social strike, is being rigorously enforced ; 
no one is permitted to leave his house without the 
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knowledge and consent of the self-constituted local 
dictators working through a strictly regimented force 
of passive-resistance volunteers. One very important 
fctor in the situation is the general well-being of the 
fardoli people. This is not an uprising of impoverished 

asantry ; the district is one of the richest in the 
Bombay Presidency, its resources being enhanced by 
the regular monthly receipt of some five lakhs of 
rupees (about £37,500) from Bardoli people settled in 
South Africa. Mr. Gandhi is taking no part in the 
campaign ; indeed, not the least interesting point in 
the affair is the anxiety of Mr. Patel to keep him out. 
So far the Government of Bombay does not appear 
to have decided upon its course of action ; but obviously 
it must do so, if normal conditions in Bardoli are to 
be restored without grave disorder. 


* * * 


Mr. J. H. Thomas opened the proceedings in con- 
nection with the annual conference of the National 
Union of Railwaymen with the announcement that the 
railway companies have approached the three railway 
Trade Unions and urged the necessity of a further 
reduction in labour costs. Everyone, of course, knows 
that the railways have been passing through a bad 
time, and that traffic receipts have been substantially 
less this year than for the corresponding period a year 
ago. This fall in receipts is given by the companies 
as their reason for asking the men to consider how 
further economies can be effected. It has to be remem- 
bered that the comparison between this year and last 
is to some extent vitiated because arrears of traffic, 
due to the long coal stoppage of 1926, were handled 
during the early months of 1927. But the fact remains 
that the position in the coal trade has become worse, 
and that nothing has occurred in other industries to 
offset the fall in traffic receipts for which it is largely 
responsible. The companies, it appears, have not yet 
put forward any definite proposals; but the N.U.R., 
in agreeing to meet them, has laid down that existing 
wage standards and hours must be preserved, and that 
there must be no departure from the “ guaranteed 
week,” which is believed to be a likely object of attack. 
If these conditions are accepted, the chief remaining 
resource of the companies is a further reduction of 
staff. There have, however, been fairly heavy reduc- 
tions already, and it is doubtful if more can be done 
without serious loss of efficiency. Meanwhile, the 
public can only await the disclosure of the companies’ 


proposals. 
7 * * 


Mr. W. A. Lee, the secretary of the Mining Association 
of Great Britain, in a statement this week virtually 
admitted the failure of the regional coal-marketing 
schemes which were brought into operation a few 
months ago. The danger of merely substituting for 
competition between individual collieries competition 
between districts had, he said, been always in the owners’ 
minds; and he foreshadowed an attempt to create a 
national coal-selling organisation, and hinted at the 
possibility of a later combination on an international 
scale. At the same time, he urged that regional 
arrangements had been the only possible way of making 
astart with the problem of organisation, and then sought 
to justify,the existing schemes merely as necessary initial 
steps towards a more far-reaching plan. Undoubtedly he 
is right in urging the need for organisation on at least 
a national scale; but we very much doubt if any 
putting together of the existing regional agencies into 
a national federation is likely to be effective. One vital 
part of the coal-marketing problem is the elimination 
of unnecessary middlemen, and especially of competition 
between rival exporters. The regional schemes have 
not touched this problem, and a mere increase in the 
scale of operation will not touch it either. Something 
far more fundamental than the British coal-owners 


have yet attempted is needed before we can expect any 
noticeable influence on the prosperity of the coal trade. 
As things stand, the industry continues to drift steadily 
from bad to worse. 

* * *k 


The dyers’ strike has been called off; and the 
National Union of Textile Workers has accepted the 
terms previously agreed upon by the employers and the 
other unions concerned. The defection of the other 
Unions from the full claim originally advanced had 
indeed put the Textile Workers’ Union in an impossible 
position ; and it was clear from the beginning that they 
could not stand alone. On the main question originally 
in dispute, the outcome is, on the whole, satisfactory ; 
for the employers have now agreed in principle to the 
general introduction of collective piecework into the 
time-working branches of the industry, and all that 
remains is the detailed adjustment of prices. The 
unsatisfactory feature, from the Union’s point of view, 
is that the advances gained by their adult members are 
largely at the expense of the juveniles, whose wage- 
rates—and accordingly their shares in the piecework 
pools—have been drastically reduced. Whatever the 
merits of the reduction—and we confess that we have 
no opinion about it—the settlement will be generally 
welcomed. <A serious and prolonged dispute in the 
dyeing trade threatened to dislocate both the cotton 
and the wool industry ; and neither of these is just now 
in a situation to stand up against external hindrances 
to smooth working. Both industries have troubles 
enough of their own and to spare. 

* ** * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Mr. de Valera 
attached so much importance to the county and urban 
council elections which have just concluded that he 
threw away a possible chance of defeating the Govern- 
ment on the Constitution Amendment Bills, by re- 
leasing a strong contingent of his followers from their 
duties in the Dail to plead his cause in the contests. 
As Cumann na n Gaedheal ran no official candidates 
the Opposition might have been expected to enjoy a 
walk-over, especially as it has always been the tradition 
that the political credentials of candidates counted for 
as much in local as in Parliamentary elections. To 
judge by the returns Fianna Fail’s performances in the 
Dail are doing little to raise the value of its stock in 
the constituencies. Final figures are not yet available, 
but it is known that farmers, ratepayers and independ- 
ents of various brands held their own easily against 
Mr. de Valera’s cohorts. Their success is the more 
remarkable as the percentage of voters who troubled 
to mark papers was depressingly low, and it is certain 
that the great majority of the abstentionists are not 
adherents of Fianna Fail. In Ireland, the voting in 
local elections is a safer index to the swing of opinion 
on political issues than it is in Great Britain, and 
Ministers, who have been dealing drastically with local 
bodies which failed to discharge their obligations— 
two urban councils were suppressed on the eve of the 
poll—are elated to discover that if there is little positive 
enthusiasm for the Government the flowing tide is 
certainly not with their opponents. The new Fianna 
Fail tactics of baiting the Speaker which culminated 
in the suspension of Mr. de Valera’s Chief Whip, Mr. 
Aiken, are not likely to increase the prestige of the 
party. In a letter to the Press, Mr. Aiken, in justifi- 
cation of his attack on the Chair, insists that only 
an Assembly poisoned by English influences could 
object to have its Speaker described as “a damned 
hypocrite,” “‘a party hack,” and “a mean skunk.” 
Unfortunately for himself and his colleagues the 
country is still so enslaved to an alien tradition that it 
regards as vulgar abuse expressions that in the Gaelic 
State of Mr. Aiken’s vision would apparently be the 
flower of Parliamentary courtesy. 

B 
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A GENERAL AS POLICEMAN 


HE appointment of Lord Byng of Vimy as 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police 
would seem to be one of those aberrations 

into absurdity of which even the most sensible statesmen 
are sometimes guilty. Naturally we have nothing to say 
against Lord Byng personally; his very distinguished 
record speaks for itself. But he is a great soldier, not 
a policeman, and there is a difference between the two 
which deserves some consideration. The Home Secre- 
tary’s remark in the House of Commons on Monday 
that he had appointed Lord Byng because of all men 
in the world he was the best adapted to the post, “ the 
best Commissioner he could possibly get,” is on the 
face of it sheer nonsense. Such men are not needed 
in such places. One might perhaps offer cynical 
comment upon the “stern call of duty ” (as the Home 
Secretary described it) which induced this eminent old 
soldier to accept a post worth £3,000 a year, and add 
perhaps a query as to whether being already Viscount 
Byng of Vimy he was ambitious to become Ear] of Hyde 
Park. But such comments would be beside the mark. 
The appointment is not a “ job,” it is simply a piece of 
uncommon stupidity. 

The Metropolitan Police under Sir William Horwood 
during the last few years have acquired a bad public 
reputation. Their organisation is unique. In all the big 
towns of England, except in the Metropolitan area, 
the police are controlled by municipal authorities (as, 
of course, also in the City of London itself) ; but in the 
Metropolitan area, which is very large, extending, 
roughly speaking, for fifteen miles in every direction 
from Scotland Yard, they are controlled directly by 
the Home Office, and in a very definite sense by the 
Commissiener himself, who is not merely nominally re— 
sponsible, but as a rule—and certainly it was so in the case 
of the late Commissioner—entirely controls the policy, 
as well as the discipline of the force. To General 
Horwood must, for example, be ascribed the policy 
which in recent years has made Hyde Park a dangerous 
place to enter after ten o’clock in the evening. The 
whole tendency of this policy has been publicly chal- 
lenged more than once of late, and it is strange, to say 
the least of it, that the Home Secretary should have 
chosen such a moment, just before the appearance of 
the Savidge Report, for choosing a new Commissioner. 

The appointment of a military man at the head of 
the Metropolitan Police is, of course, quite in accordance 
with tradition ; but this is surely a very bad tradition. 
As we pointed out a week or two ago, police discipline 
ought not to be confused with military discipline at all. 
The essence of military discipline might not inaccurately 
be expressed in the phrase “my regiment right or 
wrong.” ‘There can be no question in the army of any 
external loyalty. You must obey your sergeant or 
your platoon commander without secking to exercise any 
judgment of your own, because that is the only way in 
which battles can be won—or lost, as the case may be. 
But the position of the police is totally different. Every 
policeman is, or should be, responsible not merely to 
his commander, but to the public; should not, for 
example, feel obliged out of sheer esprit de corps to 
support his mates in the witness box—as a soldier of 
the line very naturally would. It may be no part of a 
soldier’s duty to ‘“‘ reason why,” but it is very much a 
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manages 
part of a policeman’s duty. He is a civilian and has, 
personal responsibility which the rank-and-file soldig | va 

° ° ° . ( 
has not; and, therefore, the discipline to which he is | : 





subjected ought to be of a quite different kind. . 
Lord Byng is possibly a remarkable man, capable g | 44, 
grasping and solving the very serious problems that ay op 


involved in the present organisation and policy of th 
Metropolitan Police Force. We certainly have y| de 
solid grounds for denying that possibility, in spite ¢ | ree 
the sixty-five years of his age. Many men, after gj | at 
have capacities which survive three score and twenty | th 
But the appointment of any military man to such,} © 
post needs some further defence than the Home Secy. th 
tary has yet offered. Why should soldiers be mixy} % 
with policemen? Their jobs, their duties, their py. 7 


fessional training are (and, of course, should be) utter) : 
different. The police force is not a part of the army, : 
and it would be a disaster if in fact or feeling it wer h 
ever to become so. The police are a “ civil” organise. di 


tion created to preserve the peace ; the army is a mil:| 4 
tary organisation designed primarily for the exerciy 
of effective violence. The two ideas are not onj 
incompatible, but since they naturally involve quite tl 
different types of discipline must almost inevitably |p 
require a different kind of leadership. A famow| b 
soldier may be the right man to organise a civil polie |  P 
force, but the odds are heavily against it. Other thing| 
being equal one would prefer a barrister or a docto,| > 
or a clergyman. If the late Vicar of St. Martin’s, fa} 4 
example, had been persuaded to take on this particular} " 
job the Home Secretary would certainly be in littk| ° 
danger of adverse criticism. But a soldier! Is it not , 
plain that a soldier as such is the very worst sortJo 
man for such a post? Lord Byng may have been the 
right man to organise the capture of the Vimy Ridge, 
but what reason on earth is there to think that he is | 
the right man to eliminate the superfluous and increas| 
ingly intolerable scandals of Hyde Park? F | 

The question is a serious one and seems likely som 
to be more serious still. Sir William Horwood is} | 
resigning responsibility for the Metropolitan Police at} : 
the moment when the public reputation of that fort 
is lower than it has ever been since Sir Robert Ped} — 
invented “ peelers.” And he is to be replaced by the} — 
very able and distinguished Viscount Byng of Vimy!} | 
It surely involves no reflection on the capacity a 
character of Lord Byng as a soldier to suggest that the 
public might be less uneasy as to the future of the 
Metropolitan Police if a rather younger man of 4 
different profession had been offered the job of undoing 
Sir William Horwood’s work. 





THE PORTENT OF AL SMITH 


N the morning after Governor Smith was nominated 
by the Democrats as their candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States, stocks rose i 

the New York market. On the day after Mr. Hoover 
received the Republican nomination they fell. We need 
not attempt to draw any definite political inference from 
this, for the Stock Exchanges in all countries are apt té 
be politically absurd; but the facts, nevertheless, must be 
noted—as they have been in the American Press—® 
likely to be of significance. They indicate, at any rate 
that in the opinion of the New York business world Al Smith 
is safe. He is Governor of the State, holding the office 
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now for his fourth term. This is a record without parallel 
in contemporary America, and the Governor is in himself a 
phenomenon without parallel. He became a_ national 
figure four years ago, when his supporters fought hard in 
the party convention to secure his nomination as the 
opponent of Mr. Coolidge. Their failure on that occasion, 
and the circumstances attending it, made the party's 
decision this year a practical certainty. All Democrats 
realised that if they nominated Al Smith they would have 
at least a chance of winning the Presidency in 1928. If 
they tried with any other candidate, they might as well 
concede the election to their opponents in advance. As 
the time for the nominating conventions approached it was 
seen that the protagonists must be Herbert Hoover and Al 
Smith; any other collocation would be an anti-climax for 
the American electorate. The choice in any case has now 
been made, the lists are set. As the result of the election 
in November, whichever way it goes, the United States will 
have an able President. That is certain, for both candi- 
dates are men of unusual capacity ; and the emergence of 
Al Smith upon the stage of national politics is the greatest 
portent of the time in the affairs of the United States. 


In England, for the most part, it has been assumed that 
the special interest belonging to Governor Smith is ex- 
plained by his being, first, a Roman Catholic; secondly, 
both personally and politically, a candid opponent of 
Prohibition. These two circumstances, of course, are 
extremely important in the campaign for the Presidency, 
but they do not by any means cover the phenomenon of 
Al Smith as a Presidential candidate. The main point 
may be stated in this way: The Presidents of the United 
States since the first half-century of the Republic have 
been divisible into two types—the men who have sprung 
immediately from the soil, mostly of the West, and have 
embodied the pioneer ideal of ‘‘ from log-cabin to White 
House,”’ and those, few in number, who have been products 
of the more settled conditions of the Atlantic States—such 
as Cleveland, Roosevelt, and Wilson. Divergent as are these 
types, they have been homogeneous in this, that all alike 
have been representative of Anglo-Saxon America, generally 
of British stock, always Protestant, and as a rule regular 
in such important matters as church-going and personal 
standing in a simple and old-fashioned ‘community. It 
was not deemed to be possible that a Roman Catholic could 
be nominated by one of the great parties as a candidate for 
the Presidency; it was believed to be almost equally 
impossible for a candidate to come out of the newer immi- 
grant communities which, during the past thirty years, 
have come to be a most important element in the life of 
the great cities. The notion that a President, or even a 
serious candidate for the Presidency, could spring from the 
East Side of New York City would, to the great majority 
of Americans, have seemed merely fantastic. 

Alfred Emmanuel Smith is such a candidate, the first 
of anew order. He was born of poor Irish parents in the 
immigrant quarter of New York, fifty-five yearsago. He 
graduated, as they say, from the sidewalks of New York. 
He began as a newsboy, became a salesman in the fish- 
market, and many years later was associated with a success- 
ful haulage business. The managers of Tammany Hall 
introduced him to Democratic politics in his native city. 
In 1903 the same influence sent him to the State Legislature 
at Albany ; ten years later he was Speaker of the Assembly, 
and in 1915 he earned the encomiums of an eminent consti- 
tution authority, Mr. Elihu Root, as the best informed 
man in the governmental affairs of New York State. Be- 
coming Governor in 1919, Al Smith has come to be looked 
upon as possessing a prescriptive right to that office. It 
is taken for granted that he could hold it against any 
Opponent. 


His popularity with the common people of 


New York has become proverbial. It is natural enough, 
for he is one of them, and is incapable of behaving as though 
he had forgotten it or had any wish to forget it. More 
significant is it that he should command in almost equal 
measure the support of the business and _ professional 
classes. Al Smith is a professional politician, and more 
than that, a Tammany man. If he owes any part of his 
success in public life to another than himself, it is to the 
late Boss Murphy, whose claim it was that he had made 
Tammany decent as well as eflicient. The politicians 
turned out by this school have been, for a hundred 
years, notoriously gross and unscrupulous, or what the 
American calls “ hard-boiled.’’ Al Smith stands altogether 
outside that discreditable category. His public character 
is beyond reproach, so that if he is to be taken as the 
Tammany type, new style, Tammany must be regarded as 
an organisation redeemed. In any event, Al Smith is 
recognised by friends and opponents alike as a politician 
of a new kind. He is sincere and outspoken; singularly 
free from the ‘‘ bunk” of American politics, and, what is 
more remarkable still, an administrator of great talent 
and energy. The best tribute to Al Smith is the general 
praise he has won as a scientific reformer of the government 
of New York, revealing thereby an interest in the craft 
of administration such as American students of politics 
do not expect to find in the affairs of any State. To this 
character and record Al Smith adds an original and vital 
personality which makes him the most popular figure in 
American public life. Until he was brought forward in the 
Presidential campaign a few months ago he was known only 
to the people of his own region. He is now the idol of the 
American crowd. His portrait is cheered on the screen, 
his speeches and casual sayings provide continuous copy 
for the Press. Nor should the important point be omitted 
that Al Smith as Governor has been a steady exponent of 
the liberal mind in high office. It is remembered with 
gratitude that amid the worst of the post-war hysteria he 
withstood the panic-mongers and put his veto upon a series 
of measures devised for the destruction of free speech in 
New York State. 

It is impossible at the present stage of the contest to 
make any forecast of Governor Smith’s chances in the 
autumn election. Six months ago or less there seemed to 
be a consensus in America that the Republicans could 
hardly fail to hold the Presidency, and that if Mr. Hoover 
were the candidate his majority would in all likelihood 
not be much smaller than the great majorities polled for 
Harding and Coolidge. The betting is still three to one in 
favour of the Republican candidate; and, as one goes 
over the electoral map, it is difficult to see how Mr. Hoover 
can be beaten. His party is apparently united. There is 
no sign whatever of any movement of insurgency among 
the Republicans of the West. The farmers, who talked of 
revolt because of the rigid hostility to federal relief measures 
on the part of the Coolidge Administration, are seemingly 
acquiescent. Senator Borah, after insisting that the 
proved corruption of certain Republican leaders should be 
made a direct issue in the party, has surrendered as usual, 
and is once again a strictly regular Republican, prepared 
to support the candidate. The majority party, in other 
words, goes into the campaign trusting to the long- 
established alliance between the industrial East and the 
agrarian West, to the familiar appeal of the tariff, and to 
the providential abundance which, it is alleged, the harvest 
attains in this Presidential year. And to these well-tried 
grounds of confidence they add the belief that Al Smith’s 
Catholicism and his wetness must be a fatal handicap at 
the polls. 

The Republican confidence, of course, may be justified 
by the event, which is still four months ahead. But to the 
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dispassionate observer of the field it seems more than 
merely possible that the election of 1928 may provide a 
series of surprises, perhaps even the crowning surprise of all. 
American elections have hitherto been machine-made. The 
contests of 1920 and 1924 exhibited the mechanical system 
at work in its most complete form; and the professional 
politician is convinced, particularly after the nominating 
conventions, that the power of the machine is still, and 
must remain, unimpaired. But when we try to envisage 
the vast American democracy, with the growingly conscious, 
though still obscurely defined, communities of the polyglot 
centres of population, we are impelled to at least a suspicion 
that the political mechanisms perfected under conditions 
that no longer exist must necessarily be in process of being 
undermined. Since Al Smith strode forward to the centre 
of the national stage a few months ago the evidences have 
multiplied of a ground-swell among what America would 
call the non-Nordic multitude, which becomes continually 
less amenable to the older governing order in the United 
States. It is conceivable that this ground-swell may 
be powerful enough to carry Al Smith into the Presi- 
dency; or it may be that the newer conditions are not 
yet sufficiently advanced to overthrow the great interests 
which have had the appearance, since the end of the Wilson 
epoch, of being more firmly entrenched in the federal 
Government than ever. But one thing is certain. The 
contest that is now beginning will not only be more intrinsi- 
cally interesting than any Presidential campaign since 1912, 
when Roosevelt and Wilson confronted one another; it 
will inevitably be more bitter than any campaign within 
memory. The combination of Prohibition and the Catholic 
issue in the constituencies will ensure this development, 
and it is no less certain that the opponents of Governor 
Smith will exploit to its utmost the old animosity of the 
people of the interior against Tammany Hall. All this 
emphasises the formidable character of the forces arrayed 
against the Democratic candidate; but it does not involve 
the conclusion that his defeat is assured. 


THE RIDDLE OF :RUSSIA ~ 


Paris, July 2nd. 
OSCOW’S interference in the French elections 
M has again called attention to the riddle of Russia. 
Most questions about Europe might be answered, 
but not this conundrum of the North-East. What does 
Russia expect of us? What do we expect of Russia? 
The present state of affairs is ridiculous and intolerable. 
Nobody knows where we are. In Great Britain a police 
raid made confusion more confounded, so that now it would 
require a most involved statement to explain the mutual 
relations of Great Britain and Russia. In France a news- 
paper campaign, synchronising with a clamour about oil 
alleged to be stolen by Russia from Russia, ended in the 
dismissal of the Ambassador in Paris—followed, somewhat 
illogically, by the appointment of a successor whose instruc- 
tions apparently are to remain as silent and inconspicuous 
as possible. Generally, if we can hurt Russia we do so; 
and if Russia can hurt us the opportunity is not neglected. 
After more than ten years of a regime which short- 
sighted people supposed would be shortlived, Russia stil] 
presents the most perplexing of European problems. The 
fault lies both in Russia and outside Russia; and the 
supporters and the adversaries of the Soviet Government 
are equally to blame. The Bolsheviks pursue a propaganda 


to which no nation can reasonably be expected to submit. 
The anti-Bolsheviks of different nationalities have never 
ceased to intrigue against Russia in a manner that no 
Russian Government, White or Red, could permit without 
retaliating. When there are so many signs of a rapid 





——, : 
return to normal conditions on the Continent, it is try, 
pity that Russia should remain an enigma, that eres 
arrangement we may make for our territorial, our dip, 
matic, our moral, our military security should be at the 
mercy of Moscow. There cannot be permanent pacificatig 
while Russian intentions are unknown—necessarily we 





known, because no genuine efforts are put forth to am,) theo 
at an understanding. 'T revo 

And now [ hear of fresh attempts to overthrow the Soyjg)_ nece 
Government. The centre of the anti-Russian conversatic, tent 
is, it appears, Warsaw. Like all news about Russia, {| m0 
or against, this news must be taken with a grain of gf SUP 
It would indeed be difficult to judge whether the pres,| tot 
plans are more likely to be successful than those which hq,{ 1% 


preceded them. I am inclined to regard them as of lit,| ¥ 
consequence—or rather I should have unhesitating; 
dismissed them as worthy of no attention whatever, despit 
the circumstantiality of the evidence that was put beforen,| but 
by persons who are by no means Bolshevik, had it not be,| PT? 
for the uneasiness that has been aroused in Russia its} {un 
Now the most dangerous of all political factors is fear. Fy} 48 
is closely allied to bellicosity. The Great War was py wil 
duced by fear—fear in Germany of encirclement, fear} © 
Russia of attack, fear in France too, and in other Europex br 
countries. Fear takes many forms—sometimes it is bre tio 





gart, sometimes it stimulates ambition, sometimes it tun 
to hatred, sometimes it crystallises into cool resolve. By} bu 
always it culminates in folly. on 


Rightly or wrongly, Moscow is perturbed about th) ™ 
meetings that have been taking place in Warsaw. The: lef 
purpose is to consider the possibility of stirring up fres th 
movements for independence in the provinces which li do 
in the South and in the East. Without going into detail, Ri 
let me remind the reader that the riches of Russia—a| ? 
least the mineral riches—are chiefly to be found in th th 
districts that are farthest from the federal capital, Moscov. lg 
In the Caucasian States, in the Ukraine, are oil and im! ™ 
and coal. Russia can grow grain elsewhere, but the bulk . 
of what are commonly called raw materials comes from tle dl 
bordering regions. If it were possible effectively to lay fi 
hands on these regions, two things would, according to the a 
calculations of the anti-Bolsheviks, be achieved. The firs| * 
and perhaps the most important would be the diversion «| ™ 
Russian wealth into the hands that are eagerly outstretchel | * 
to receive it. The second would be the corresponding crip- 
pling of the central power and its possible collapse. 

Now politics are determined generally by a very fev 
people, and if from each coveted region one or two active 
and ambitious men whose interests chime with the interests 
of the politicians and of the industrial magnates of the 
Western world can be found and controlled, then there is, 
it is argued, a real prospect of success. Moreover, ther 
are some excellent slogans made to one’s hand. President 
Wilson gave us one of them when he proclaimed the right 
of self-determination of peoples. It is, I believe, a perfectly 
sound principle if it could be properly applied. But unfor 
tunately, it is difficult to apply it properly, and it can easily 
be employed, as in the present case, by reactionary persons, 
whose last thought would be for the welfare or wishes of 
the common people, as a liberal cover for their mischief: 
making or predatory designs. A direct attack on Russia 
would, of course, be a failure, and would be condemned by 
everybody with the faintest liberal feeling. But if a belt 
of revolt can be created around Russia, cannot the most 
liberal-minded men direct their sympathies to the side 
of the revolting peoples ? Curiously enough, in this long 
history of war and intrigue, the liberal parties have been 
the most fanatically opposed to the Russian Government, 
careless of the fact that they were playing the game of 
others whose purpose was certainly not purely ethical. 
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Thus the French Socialists were foremost in espousing in so far as it counts on a cataclysm. Its efforts are wasted. 


the cause of Georgia. 
Intertwining, is a strange story of religious strife. The 
Greek Orthodox Church is being pitted against the Roman 


" Catholic Church. Nothing moves men, even in our appar- 


ently sceptical days, so strongly as religious, or rather, 
theological controversy. At bottom all wars and all 
revolutions are wars of religion. Thus you have the 
necessary ingredients—political catchwords, religious con- 
tentions, and economic interests. The economic interests 
move the directors of the movement—those who will 
supply the funds. The political catchwords will be useful 
to those who appear upon the scene. The religious conten- 
tions will touch the people. 

Whether there is any more chance of the present combina- 
tions coming to something of consequence than have a dozen 
similar schemes, I am not, I confess, in a position to say, 
but I imagine they are futile, as silly as all these anti-Russian 
projects conceived by men who, superficially clever, are 
fundamentally stupid. It is not with the object of relating 
a sensational story that I write this. I am not concerned 
with the names of the statesmen and others of Western 
countries that have been mentioned to me. It is the 
broader aspect of the matter that seems worthy of considera- 
tion. 

Here we are on the eve of signing a pact against war, 
but the old business of sowing dragons’ teeth goes merrily 
on with our aid or connivance. Here we are solemnly 
asserting that treaties must be respected and the status quo 
left undisturbed, while endeavouring to undermine treaties 
that do not please us and to disturb the status quo when we 
do not like it. If we do not somehow come to terms with 
Russia, there is nothing that pacific organisations can 
possibly do which will prevent Europe from being again 
the theatre of a devastating war. The releasing of bel- 
ligerent forces will be fatal. Even if it were possible to 
overthrow the Bolshevik Government tomorrow (which 
itis not: it seems unlikely that there will be any great 
changes in Russia for twenty years or so), it would be the 
first duty of any patriotic Russian Government to recover 
the territories taken as a prey and the “ concessions” 
seized for exploitation. There has never been worse 
moonshine madness than the moonshine madness of the 
anti-Bolsheviks. The madness of the magnates has method 
in it, but it is a poor method nevertheless, and more could 
be done by ordinary commercial bargaining. 

Russia, on the other hand, is quite inexcusably clumsy 
and perverse in its dealings with the outside world. The 
notion of making the new regime dependent on a revolution 
in every country of Europe, an uprising in every Asiatic 
land, is obviously crazy. It might perhaps have been reas- 
onably indulged in immediately after the triumph of so- 
called Communism in Russia, when men were aflush with a 
facile victory gained in conditions prepared by reactionary 
plotters. They might then have supposed, since their 
adversaries were so ridiculous, that everywhere conserva- 
tives would give a little push by which the Bolsheviks would 
profit. But now, in spite of some evidence to the contrary, 
there is only one method by which the Bolsheviks can achieve 
their world-project ; and that is by being completely 
defeated. If it were possible to wipe out the Russian 
Government, the event would more or less inevitably be 
accompanied and followed by fighting on a large scale, 
and fighting on a large scale in Europe would mean revolu- 
tion all over the place. The success of the anti-Bolsheviks 
would be the signal for the collapse of civilisation—if such 
a thing is possible. 

Yet though the Western politicians and capitalists are 
supremely foolish in thus playing with fire, the Russian 
Government—or the Third International—is grotesque 


It annoys its enemies but does not annihilate them. It 
injures itself much more certainly than it injures others. 
If it wishes to survive, it would stop a propaganda that 
can lead nowhere, except to disaster, and would at least 
attempt to demonstrate its sincerity in international 
relations. At present it is making the worst of both worlds. 
It is not carrying out its own ideas. It is making it impos- 
sible for intelligent men of good will to plead for aid for 
Russia—aid that is badly needed, particularly in the shape 
of finance. One could understand Russian tactics if Russia 
definitely turned away from other nations, did not seek 
recognition, despised help and mocked at friendship. But 
Russia never ceases to bewail its relative loneliness and 
appears glad to renew its diplomatic connections. It 
cannot have it both ways. It cannot complain that it is 
outlawed, that it is perpetually being plotted against, and 
at the same time do whatever it can to stir up trouble in 
the countries with which it wants to associate. 

Surely it is time for us all, Russians, French, English, 
and the rest to make up our minds. Is it war or is it peace ? 
Are we out to destroy each other, or are we prepared to 
co-operate ? Almost any attitude would be better than 
the present attitude. Better an avowed enemy than a 
pretended friend. We would be able to drop much hypo- 
crisy if we defined our respective positions. It has been well 
pointed out at the various disarmament meetings which are 
altogether farcical that several countries are unable to 
disarm because of Russia, and no other country will disarm 
while these countries refuse to take the first step. I do 
not think it will be possible to keep up the pretence that 
progress is being made at the League of Nations much 
longer. This particular method of diverting (not to say 
deceiving) a simple public will have to be abandoned. 
Again, though there are many other things, besides Russia, 
which make the mutilateral pledge of universal peace a mere 
pack of idle words, nevertheless, were there nothing else, 
the unsolved problem of Russia, the scarcely disguised 
struggle, deadly in its implications, between Russia and 
the Western Powers, would be enough to render the pact 
nugatory. In short, until the Russian question is settled, 
the diplomatic corps of Europe are wasting their time, 
and the apostles of peace are talking nonsense. 


SistEY HupDDLESTON. 


THE SITUATION IN GERMANY 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 

] German people to-day are far more interested in econo- 
mics than they are in politics. This is a fact which will 
probably be disputed by no one who has had any first-hand 
experience of post-war German life. To the Germans, 
parliamentary government is a novel experience, a new 
mechanical toy thrust into their hands by the Weimar 
Assembly in 1919, which, as long as it was new, made every 
German wish to bea politician, but which, as soon as the 
mechanism ceased to run smoothly, has already begun to 
pall. *:The economic sense, on the other hand, is deeply 
rooted in the mind of every German ; and in their stupendous 
effort to repair the ravages of the war and to restore the 
economic prosperity of their country, the Germans are 
united by one common economic purpose. 

* During the past few weeks two events of capital im- 
portance have taken place in the political and economic 
life of Germany—the general election and the publication 
of this year’s interim report on German reparations by 
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BERLIN, July 1st 
N spite of the prominence given by the German Press 
to the political situation here, there is no doubt that the 
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Mr. Parker Gilbert, the Agent-General for Reparation 
Payments. The elections, which resulted in a pronounced 
swing to the Left, with a large increase in the Social- 
Democratic vote and a corresponding decrease in the 
Nationalist vote, have created considerable satisfaction 
both in Europe and in America, if only for the fact that the 
new majority in the Reichstag guarantees a continuation 
of the principles laid down at Locarno and of the policy of 
peaceful reconstruction and international co-operation in 
Europe. The Agent-General’s report has given a similar 
satisfaction to Germany’s ex-enemies, because the fears of 
over-borrowing to which he gave expression last December 
have abated, and because it is now clear that Germany will 
be in a position to pay even the increased quota of 
£125,000,000 which comes into force on September Ist this 
—the fifth and standard—year of the Dawes Plan, and 
which may be regarded to all intents and purposes as the 
maximum annual burden of reparations. 

It is no exaggeration to say that, in the mind of the 
average German, interest in the Agent-General’s report 
transcends all interest in the new cabinet, whichis criticised 
almost entirely from the point of view of what effect it is 
likely to have on the economic situation of the country. 
With regard to the new Government itself, the difficulties 
which have confronted Herr Miiller, the new Socialist 
Chancellor, in connection with the formation of his cabinet, 
the somewhat undignified bargaining which he has been 
forced to conduct with the bourgeois parties, his failure to 
constitute a cabinet of the Grand Coalition, and his final 
makeshift of a “ cabinet of personalities,” reveal only too 
clearly that lack of parliamentary experience which is so 
characteristic of post-war Germany. From the _inter- 
minable political squabbles in the Reichstag, and the 
splitting-up of the bourgeois Republican vote amongst so 
many small parties—many of which did not return even a 
single candidate to the Reichstag—a superficial observer 
might assume that the Republican movement in Germany 
had little impetus behind it, and that its Parliamentary 
weakness would provide the Nationalists with a great 
political capital. But this is not so. Since 1923, when the 
collapse of the mark brought serious discredit on the 
Republican parties, the consolidation of the Republic has 
made rapid progress, and to-day the fortunes of the Monarch- 
ists are at a lower ebb than at any previous moment in the 
history of post-war Germany. In private conversation, 
even the most ardent Nationalists make no secret of their 
disillusionment and, although they remain true to their 
principles, there are few who do not admit that a return of 
the monarchy is to-day altogether outside the sphere of 
practical politics. 

That lip service is still paid to the monarchical idea is 
proved by the opposition which nearly all the bourgeois 
parties are showing to the Socialist proposal to make 
August 11th, the date of the Weimar Constitution, a 
national holiday, but this unwillingness to put an official 
hall-mark on the overthrow of the monarchy is more a 
tribute to Germany’s former greatness than a desire for 
the return of the Kaiser. The fact worth observing is that 
many Germans who fly the Monarchist flag from their 
windows on the Kaiser’s birthday vote Republican at the 
polling-booths. The Republican ideal, too, has found an 
unexpected supporter in President Hindenburg, who, 
although a Monarchist both by tradition and by con- 
viction, has successfully resisted all subversive Nationalist 
intrigues and has carried out his presidential duties in a 
strictly constitutional and impartial manner. 

If, however, from a European point of view, the increased 
strength of the Republican movement in Germany seems 
a safeguard for the maintenance of international peace, 
there are certain features in the results of the elections 


— 


which give rise to some disquietude. In particular, the 
large increase in the Communist vote among a people Wh 
are reputedly the most disciplined in Europe has filled the 
pessimists with alarm, and, although this increased strength 
can be explained by the discontent of the masses yit, 
the difficult economic conditions which still exist in Germany, 
many German economists fear that, in their anxiety not 
to lose more votes to the Bolsheviks, the Social-Democrgi; 
who dominate the new Government will be tempted to 
introduce new measures for the alleviation of the lot of the 
working-classes, which the country cannot afford at presen: 
and which may upset the delicate financial machinery whic) 
has been created at so great a sacrifice. These fears are 
probably exaggerated. The Social-Democrats are 4 
anxious as any other section of the German people for the 
economic recovery of their country, and, in any case, a 
they are not strong enough to form a Government by 
themselves, the bourgeois parties, who support Her 
Miiller’s new cabinet, should be able to maintain a {air 
balance between the respective interests of capital and 
labour. In spite, therefore, of the complicated politica] 
situation in Berlin, it may be assumed that there will be 
no serious change either in the foreign or in the internal 
policy of the Reich, provided always that the economic 
stability of the last few years can be maintained. 

This is the crux of the whole problem of German recon. 
struction, and it must be admitted that an exact analysis 
of Germany’s economic situation is an extraordinarily 
difficult task. Since the stabilisation of the mark in 1923, 
the country, in spite of its lack of capital and its heavy 
burden of financial obligations, has achieved a state of 
comparative prosperity. Production has increased. The 
budget has been brought into equilibrium. Railway 
traflic has grown and there has been a welcome increase in 
the export of manufactured articles. Bankruptcies have 
declined, and, last but not least, reparation payments 
have been met punctually. These remarkable achievements, 
made possible by the united effort of the whole people and 
by a technical organisation which has been an example 
to the rest of the world, have inspired foreign lenders 
to pour their money into Germany to an extent almost 
unparalleled in the history of world-finance. There is, 
however, another side to this picture. There has been a 
heavy increase in imports, not only of raw materials, but 
also of finished articles, and the balance of foreign trade 
still shows a formidable deficit. Since October, 1927, 
there has been a set-back in the unemployment figures 
which is not due entirely to seasonal causes. Money, too, 
has become dearer, and there is an almost unanimous 
impression amongst German economists that the compara- 


tively favourable economic conditions which prevailed } pa 
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during 1926 and 1927 have now come to an end. In theit ple 


conversations with foreigners, German economists—wh0 


seem rather over-anxious to secure a modification 0 


Germany’s reparation payments—are inclined to exaggerate | ¢, 


their country’s difficulties, but it is somewhat disquieting 


to find in the foreign trade figures of the world for 1927 


that the total increase in American exports, 90 per ceit. 
of the increase in Polish exports, approximately 50 per cent. 


of the increase in French, Belgian, Dutch and Czecho- | j, 


slovak exports, and over 27 per cent. of the British increase 
are directly due to the increase in Germany’s imports 


’ sh 
‘fT to 


These figures are undoubtedly exceptional, and need not} y, 


be taken too tragically, but they explain something © 


the fears that are felt by many financial experts that 


Germany may be ovVer-borrowing and that the favourabl 
conditions which prevailed in 1926 and 1927 may hav 


been due to a false prosperity created by the influx of 
foreign money and by an artificial raising of the internal | 
purchasing power of the German people. 
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There are some Germans who, hoping that the claims 
of private lenders will rank before reparation obligations, 
look on over-borrowing as a means of reducing the scale 
of reparation payments, but, as both the Agent-General 
and the German Government are watching this aspect of 
the problem very carefully, the danger is not likely to 
exceed its present bounds. Moreover, Dr. Schacht, the 
President of the Reichsbank, who has co-operated most 
jyally with the Bank of England and with the Federal 
Reserve Board in all questions concerning currency stabilisa- 
tion, is scarcely likely to allow the mark to be endangered 
again by any reckless borrowing abroad. It is obvious, 
however, that Germany can only meet her reparation 
obligations and repay her foreign creditors by increasing 
her productive capacity and augmenting her exports. It 
is precisely in this task of increasing her exports that she is 
meeting with her gravest difficulties. In spite of an inten- 
sive effort to raise the productive capacity of the country 
by such measures as the rationalisation of industry and 
agriculture and by an extension of the international cartel 
system, exports are going up very slowly, and, although a 
similar state of affairs exists in almost every other exporting 
country in Europe, there is scarcely an industry or a finan- 
cial house in Germany which does not ascribe this particular 
difficulty to the high taxation to which the country is sub- 
jected on account of reparation payments. It is also true 
to say that there is not a single political party in Germany 
to-day which does not regard a final settlement—and by 
settlement every German implies a substantial reduction— 
of the reparation payments as an essential preliminary to 
economic stability. For that reason the Agent-General’s 
report, because it does not so much as hint at any reduction, 
either in the scale of payments or of the total amount, 
has been a bitter disappointment to the majority of Germans. 


In this connection some plain speaking is necessary. 
It would be disastrous to the cause of Anglo-German co- 
operation if the German people were to believe that, with 
the support of this country, they might be able to achieve 
a substantial reduction of their reparation obligations, or 
even a modification of the present scale of payments. No 
doubt a complete cancellation of all war debts would be the 
best solution for the economic troubles not only of Germany 
but of all the former belligerents, but the attitude of the 


United States excludes this proposal from the sphere of 


practical politics. There can be no modification of German 
payments without the consent of all the creditor Powers, 
and it is impossible to imagine that France, or even England, 
will give that consent without a corresponding concession 
from the United States. In the present circumstances, 
therefore, Germany has no alternative but to continue her 
payments with the best grace she can and with the exem- 
plary punctuality she has hitherto shown. 

But there is one point on which Germany is certainly 
entitled to sympathetic treatment. In his report the Agent- 
General recommends that, in the interest of European 


reconstruction, it is desirable that the final amount of 


Germany’s Reparation liabilities should be settled as soon 
as possible. To-day the dangers of an economic collapse 
are probably no greater in Germany than in England, 
but it is unreasonable that ten years after the war Germany 
should not yet know the total sum she may be called upon 
to pay. There is much, too, to be said for Mr. Owen 
Young’s suggestion that the obligations of the Reparation 
Debtor Powers should be placed with private holders, thus 
telieving the various State treasuries of all negotiations in 
connection with this problem. Certainly it would be a 
gteat step forward if this vexatious problem could be 
temoved from the sphere of international dispute as soon 
as possible. Here again, however, American co-operation 
is essential to any settlement. Is it too much to hope that, 


when the election campaign is over, the new President of 
the United States will see his way to call a conference for a 
final settlement of all war debt questions and that then 
not only Germany, but also her former allies and her former 
enemies, will receive some alleviation of those heavy financial 
war burdens which have too long retarded the economic 
recovery of an impoverished Europe ? 


CHEWING-GUM 


, HY in Heaven’s name,” asks the Duchess of 
V y Sutherland in the Times, “‘ are our police for- 
bidden to chew gum?” It is a question that 
will awaken a sympathetic echo in many a generous bosom. 
The world has groaned under many tyrannies in the past. 
There was Pharaoh, and there was Nero, and there was 
Oliver Cromwell ; but under none of these rulers, despotic 
though they were, was a member of the police-force for- 
bidden to chew gum when on duty. Even Mussolini, who 
enjoys forbidding people to do things as much as any man 
living, has never taken so extreme a step as this. It is 
particularly unfortunate that, at a time when England and 
America seem to be drawing closer together in the bonds 
of amity, an edict should be issued which not only violates 
this spirit of liberty to which a statue has been erected at 
the entrance to New York harbour, but casts a slur on a 
famous American institution. It may be retorted that, 
though chewing-gum may be an excellent thing for Ameri- 
cans, it does not necessarily follow that it is a good thing 
for Englishmen, and that the Americanisation of England 
has already gone far enough without permitting policemen 
to stand in the middle of the London streets, moving their 
jaws like cattle in a field. On the other hand, it seems to 
me that if something must be done to stem the flood of 
Americanisation in this country the first attack should have 
been made on some less innocuous American import—say, 
slang or cocktails. It has been well said that a human 
being is seldom more innocently employed than when he 
is chewing gum, and we should do all in our power to 
encourage the more innocent pleasures, whether they come 
from America or not. 

Chewing-gum is, as everybody knows, a resinous gum 
used as a masticatory or, if you prefer the definition in the 
Oxford Dictionary, “ the hardened secretion of the spruce- 
tree, or other insoluble substance, chewed, after the manner 
of tobacco, by boys and girls.” ‘ The habit of chewing 
gum,” says the American encyclopedia, The Americana, 
“is perhaps peculiar to the United States,” but this was 
written when America was still a remote country exercising 
little influence on the manners and customs of Europeans. 
It was originally introduced into America, it is said, by 
Thomas Adams, who in his youth met a refugee Mexican 
general and was given a stick of some rubbery substance to 
chew, the general himself chewing as he conversed. Adams 
did not care for the taste of the gum, but, being a man of 
inventive mind, made some experiments with a view to 
using it in the manufacture of false teeth. It proved useless 
for dental purposes, and Adams by a brilliant inspiration 
decided that it would be worth trying it as a sweetmeat. 
This was about sixty years ago, and before long virgin 
forests began to disappear as a result of the growing appetite 
for the new confection. ‘* With the increase of the habit, ”’ 
we are told, ‘“‘ the spruce supply nearly failed, and recourse 
was had to other ingredients.” Chicle gum—an elastic 
gum produced by the bully-tree, naseberry, or sapodilla 
(Achras sapota), anative of South America—then took the 
place of the resinous exudations of the spruce, etc., in the 
manufacture of chewing-gum. “The chicle gum,” says 


The Americana, “is chopped up into fine particles, dried 
ca 
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and then cooked in steam-jacketed bottles. At this stage 
sweetening and flavouring ingredients are added to the 
mass, which is mixed mechanically. The resulting ‘ dough’ 
is then kneaded on a table and rolled between rollers 
having knives set into their faces.’ After this it is parcelled 
up in little packets marked ‘‘ Must not be swallowed” 
and sold to boys, girls and policemen. How much boys, 
girls and policemen appreciate it may be estimated from the 
fact that in the year 1925 alone the amount of gum chewed, 
or at least sold to be chewed, was valued at 47,838,000 
dollars ; and the spread of the custom of chewing has been 
so rapid in other countries that the value of the chewing- 
gum exported from the United States has increased from 
£40,000 in pre-war days to £400,000. 

Since beginning this article facts have been brought to 
my notice which suggest that even in America itself the 
right to chew gum was not established without a struggle. 
It is only in recent years, I have been told, that chewing has 
been permitted in the American Navy, and this concession 
might never have been made had it not been for the Great 
War. The war opened men’s eyes for the first time to the 
moral value of chewing-gum. It was during the war that one 
of the American papers boldly came out with the heading, 
** Chewing Gum Bolsters Courage While Shells are Flying.” 
Members of the Air Force were especially enthusiastic as 
to the virtue of chewing-gum in soothing the nerves, and 
as a result of this American sailors were not only permitted 
to chew gum while on duty but were given a free allowance 
of the sweetmeat. Naturally, other nations, eager to bring 
their armed for¢es to the highest point of efficiency, did 
not let this revolutionary innovation pass unheeded. No 
nation can afford to allow another nation to get too far 
ahead of it in military equipment and the British Air 
Ministry resolved not to lag behind America in the use of 
chewing-gum for military purposes. A little over a year 
ago instructions were issued to R.A.F. pilots, advising them 
to chew gum when flying at high altitudes. It was not 
that a stimulant to courage was needed, but that the air- 
pressure on the ear-drums can be prevented from becoming 
unpleasant, if the aviator is continually swallowing some- 
thing. Still, if it is generally recognised that chewing-gum 
can be of assistance to the most fearless men on earth, 
it is clear that derisive laughter at the mere mention of 
chewing-gum is misplaced and unintelligent. Chewing-gum 
may be said, indeed, to have acquired a new dignity in 
recent years. If Dr. Johnson had been living to-day—and 
especially if he had been living in America—he would have 
said, not “ Brandy for heroes,” but ‘“‘ Spearmint for heroes.” 


For myself I can see no argument against the use of 
chewing-gum except that the killjoys do not like it. The 
killjoys hate to see the human jaws moving in enjoyment. 
They are repelled if they see someone sitting opposite 
them in a *bus or train, with the jaws slowly moving in a 
quiet ecstasy as a brandy ball dissolves in the mouth. 
They are the sort of men to whom you dare not offer an 
acid drop except in private. You would think, to watch 
their disgusted faces, that nougat was a shameful thing 
that should be eaten only in secret. They would, if they 
could, forbid eating anywhere but in the home. They 
would rather die than be seen eating a banana in the 
paddock at Ascot. I often wonder how people with this 
hatred of the spectacle of chewing can bear to be present 
at a dinner-party. If it is horrible to see people chewing 
gum in a ’bus, it must surely be equally horrible to see 
people chewing salmon and fish and strawberries at a 
dinner-table. Yet such is the antipathy of many people 


to the spectacle of chewing away from the table that a 
London magistrate some time ago, seeing a witness chewing 
something, said impatiently : *‘ Come, young man, haven't 
you finished breakfast, or are you an American ? ” Question 





es 


after question was put to the witness, who merely nodded 
in reply to each as he continued to chew, till the magistrat, 
demanded, “‘ How can you answer these questions with 
your mouth full?” At length, as he was unable to get 
any replies from the witness except nods and grimages 
he asked him: “Do you chew for your health?”; ts 
reply to which the witness again nodded. If the magistrat, 
had delayed his bitter remarks till it was evident that the 
witness was speechless with chewing-gum, I should not 
have blamed him. But he began his attack on chewing. 
gum before he had given the man a chance to say g 
word, and spoke as a killjoy who obviously disliked 
the very movements of the human face in the act of 
masticating. 

Whether it improves the human face to be constantly 
chewing is another question. There are authorities op 
beauty who say that it does not. An American lady has 
given it as her opinion that addiction to the habit of chewing 
gum has made the modern girl’s face as hard “as the 
crockery of a railroad lunch counter.” ‘* Human beings,” 
she declared, ‘‘ were not meant to be ruminating animals, 
and when they try it there is some kind of a rebellion of 
nature, and the muscles of the jaw become unduly ep. 
larged.” Surely, however, there existed hard-faced, large. 
jawed women long before the invention of chewing-gum, 
Jezebel lived some thousands of years before the beneficent 
era of Mr. Wrigley. As for its being against nature to chew, 
I am sure that nature meant us to chew far more than 








most of us do chew. If Mr. Wrigley has become one of the 
ten wealthiest millionaires in America, it is because humanity 
has instinctively recognised that he was helping to restore 
to it the lost art of chewing. Chewing, I should say, is 
at least a hundred times more natural than cigarette- 
smoking or the use of lipstick. It is more natural than 
playing lawn-tennis or driving a motor-car or writing with 
a fountain-pen. Mr. Gladstone attributed his long life to 
determined chewing, and by chewing Mr. Fletcher preserved 
himself from an early grave so that at the age of sixty he 
was able to turn a back somersault. I cannot believe that 
a practice which has produced such results as these is going 
to impair the beauty of women’s faces. Beauty, besides, 
is a spiritual as well as a physical thing, and that state of 
blessed calm which is induced by chewing would, I am 
sure, aid a lovely face to be still lovelier. Who knows but 
that we may eventually find in chewing-gum the great 
remedy for the unrest of these days? Has it not enabled 
America to come unscathed—or, at least, only partly 
scathed—through the horrors of prohibition ? 
*. & 


Correspondence 
FARMING THAT PAYS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN, 


Srr,—Your correspondent “ S. L. B.,” in his article entitled 
‘“‘ Farming that Pays,” which appears in your issue of June 28rd, 
makes some statements that might well be misunderstood. 
He implies that a profit was made on our farms even last yeal. 
Actually, there was a rather substantial loss, largely due 
to an exceptional run of bad luck in the dairy herd, which 
may occur under almost any system of management. Further- 
more, comparison with other Institutions can only be made with 
important reservations. Our large mountain sheep run and the 
retail sale of milk undoubtedly place us in an exceptionally 
favourable position. 


While these corrections certainly ought to be made, I hasten | 


to add that my unavoidable absence on the day of your corres: 
pondent’s visit is a sufficient explanation of any inaccurate 
impressions he may have formed.—Yours, etc., 
R. G. WuiTE. 
University College of Nerth Wales, Bangor. 
June 27th. 
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BOLSHIPHOBIA IN JAPAN 
To the Editor of TuE NEw STATESMAN. 


sirn,—Perhaps I may with propriety offer some observations 
on your correspondent’s account of the victimisation of certain 
professors in Japan and notably of the very capable and dis- 
tinguished Professor Kawakami of the Imperial University, 
Tokyo, 80 vainly if valiantly defended in the name of the general 
freedom of learning by my old acquaintance Dr. Onozuka (acting 
president of that University, the Oxford of Japan) and his 
associates. : 

First a word or two as to that somewhat complicated creature, 
the Japanese University student. Usually he has little political 
enthusiasm and such as he has is commonly short-lived. Reasons 
are not far to seek :_ the individual is of little account in Japan ; 
study for examinations is all important ; the masses are very 
inorant and trustful; the political machines are as powerful 
and unscrupulous as they are fearfully and wonderfully corrupt, 
and finally it is commonly asserted—with what old foreign 
residents declare to be justice—that most of the chief political 
figures are controlled by one or other of the big banks. But, 
for as long as he has political enthusiasm, the Japanese student 
isa man who likes to dabble in general ideas. This is partly 
due to snobbery, partly to a genuine desire to get (if possible) 
to the bottom of things and partly to a feeling that such a 
getting is profoundly necessary if Japan is to hold the position 
she has attained. Briefly, the Japanese student tends, politically 

ing—when he is not too disillusioned and overworked to 
have political enthusiasms—to be at once a pedant, an enthusiast 
and a dilettante. Great prestige attaches to learning in the 
Orient. Even a humble student possesses it. Such a class 
might prove dangerous if all the students were to fuse into a 
mass. There is, I think, only one eventuality in which they 
would so fuse, and that is an attack on Japan by an outside 
Power—for instance, the United States. 

Such being the nature of the academic animal, the obvious 
remedy is not to try and suppress him and render “* dangerous 
thought ” a form of stolen sweets, but to let him talk his head 
off and by discussion find out how little he knows, how com- 


| plicated the question is, and what a lot of genuine work he will 


have to put in before he becomes really qualified to open his 
mouth or justified in lifting his hand in connection with problems 
of sociology which have hitherto baffled not only the Orient 
but the Occident. This is the obvious view, and it is the view 
sometimes openly professed, sometimes carefully camouflaged, 
of every liberal teacher, Japanese or foreign, in Japan. But 
it isa commonplace of Japanese political life that the Mombusho 
(Education Office) is handicapped by the secret influences brought 
to bear by the War Office, the Home Office, industrial groups, 
political agitators and above all by notorious cabals of retired 
bureaucrats, eminent generals, reactionary nobles, etc. Such 
are the “ influences ’? your correspondent refers to as having 
brought about ‘‘a complete surrender” by the Imperial 
University. The weapons employed range from social ostracism 
(see “* The Communal Cult ”’ and ‘* Official Education ”’ chapters 
as true to-day as in 1904, when they were first published, of 
Lafcadio Hearn’s Japan: An Interpretation) to dismissal and 
even ruffianism. 

This latest outrage of the dismissal (compulsory resignation) of 
seven professors, including Professor Kawakami, and _ the 
ignoring of protests by the Tokyo Imperial University author- 
ities led by Dr. Onozuka, is only the climax of a long per- 
secution prosecuted chiefly by the Home and War Offices and 
by figures sinister or merely misguided who can put pressure— 
quoting the highest sanctions—on these departments. That 
Dr. Onozuka, a moderate liberal and the mildest of orderly- 
minded men, should feel compelled to protest so strongly is in 
itself a damning indictment of the tyranny and criminal short- 
sightedness of the departments and figures concerned. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has largely contributed to the 


| Teconstruction of the Tokyo University Library and figures and 
organisations eminent in the cause of humanism on both sides 


of the Atlantic have exerted themselves in getting the Univer- 
sity once more upon its feet, as well as in many other educational 
«tivities in Japan. Let us hope that some at least of these 
organisations and figures will raise voices in protest against the 
tyranny to which pure learning in Japan is subject and the 


| thort-sightedness of those who instigate it.—Yours, etc., 


ROBERT NICHOLS. 


| (Sometime Professor of English Literature in the Imperial 


_University, Tokyo.) 
Yew Tree House, Winchelsea. 


A SWISS GUIDE BOOK 


To the Editor of Tux New SraTesMAN. 


Sir,—In 
398 of the 
7s. 6d. 


your review of Switzerland, by Arnold Lunn, on page 
current issue, the price is given as 5s. instead of 

' As this book is one of a series it is important for the 

Price to be correctly stated, and therefore we should be much 

obliged if you would insert a note of the error in your next issue. 

Yours, ete., GreorcE G. Harrar & Co., Lrp. 
89 Parker Street. W.C, 2. 


Miscellany 
THE DECAY OF THE DRAMA 


UST as photography helped to destroy the illusion 
that pictorial art consisted in the faithful repro- 
duction or representation of natural objects, so 

one would expect the development of the cinema ultimately 
to destroy the comparable illusion that dramatic art is the 
faithful reproduction or representation of natural human 
life. But there is no sign yet of the distinction having 
become apparent to the vast majority of the theatre-going 
public. The vast audiences which fill London’s forty odd 
theatres nightly are still in a state of mental confusion, 
and go to the theatre or the cinema for much the same 
reasons, and these reasons have little to do with that highly 
developed capacity for intellectual and imaginative enjoy- 
ment which has led civilised peoples to develop the various 
arts in the past and will lead to whatever future development 
takes place. 

Mr. John Van Druten’s play, The Return of the Soldier— 
adapted from the novel of that name by Rebecca West— 
which is now being performed at the Playhouse, is an 
example of the type of play which would never have been 
written if theatre audiences had a clear conception of what 
the theatre can give them as apart from what they may 
see at a cinema or in the street, or from what may happen 
in the house next door or in their own domestic circle. In 
the News of the World every week one may read in comfort 
and at leisure half-a-dozen ‘‘ dramas” exhibited with a 
wealth of detail quite beyond the power of the average 
‘“* dramatist’ to invent. These half-dozen ‘ dramas” 
one may get for a penny (or is it twopence ?), so that it 
would be absurd to pay twelve-and-sixpence for a stall, or 
wait for hours in a queue, and then pay several shillings 
merely to hear one of these ‘‘ dramas.” Yet so feeble is 
the imaginative faculty of millions of people in this—and no 
doubt, in other—countries that they will actually pay 
large sums and wait in discomfort for hours to see these 
“dramas ”’ embodied in the flesh of living actors—for that 
is all the stage adds to the News of the World descriptions. 
By being enacted before their eyes these scenes of which 
they read become more real, and the public enjoys them as 
it would enjoy a street-accident or a dog-fight. 

What modicum of the art of the theatre enters into 
these performances enters through the personal skill of 
individual actors, not in departing from verisimilitude, 
but in adding that indefinable touch of imaginative con- 
sciousness, which, if we cannot analyse, we can intensely 
enjoy. But what a small proportion of theatre audiences 
seems to be sufliciently aware of this art of the actor, to 
distinguish it from the art of the playwright or dramatist ! 
Is it any wonder that in these days of heavy capitalisation 
the theatre becomes standardised to suit the tastes of the 
huge majority ? Rents are so high, expenses are so enor- 
mous, dividends are so necessary that it is essential from a 
business point of view that the theatre manager or syndicate 
should find promptly some standardised product which 
will sell to as large numbers as possible in the shortest pos- 
sible time. Mr. Edgar Wallace, in an introduction which 
he contributed to the souvenir of the new Piccadilly theatre 
on its opening night, actually stated that he was glad that 
it was a big theatre because that meant there would be no 
opportunity for experimenting, as the expenses would be 
too great for the lessees to be able to afford to take risks. 
Every production would have to be a winner, and therefore 
money would have to be lavished on it freely. Mr. Wallace's 
inference was, of course, that the management would have 
to spend sufficient money to make a good show, and that 
therefore in this new big theatre the public would always 
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get good shows. But how naive and simple, or how fatuous 
and ignorant, our great racing dramatist must be! Does 
he really think that money alone can provide good shows 
in the theatre? Has he never heard of brains? There 
was a now unknown eighteenth-century painter who 
believed that the great secret of good painting was oil. 
“What oil do you use?” he once asked Opie. ‘‘ I mix 
my paint with brains,’ was Opie’s reply. Well, the brains 
that went to the production of the first show at the new 
Piccadilly theatre would not fill one of Mr. Edgar Wallace’s 
famous salt-spoons. 

In our modern times money is the oil, but the ingredient 
which has taken the place of brains is bluff. Half the big 
successes in England and America are kept going by bluff. 
With the help of the modern press and modern publicity 
methods bluff can do marvels. The newspaper critics get 
a sort of mental paralysis after a few years of sitting in the 
theatre listening to the drivel which is presented to them 
three or four times a week. They could not positively say 
what they thought about the average play which is pro- 
duced in London, for the simple reason that the average 
play does not introduce one single thought into their 
heads. Consequently they fasten on all sorts of irrelevant 
details. Ifa piece of scenery falls upon an actor it is a 
godsend to at least half-a-dozen dramatic critics. If an 
actor were actually to die of stage-fright it would be worth 
a column on the front page. Mr. R. D. Blumenfeld, the 
editor of the Daily Express, recently remarked at a public 
dinner that if Paderewski were to play at the Albert Hall 
it would be worth a few lines, but if he were to die in the 
Albert Hall it would be news of the greatest value. 

That is perfectly sound and legitimate from the news 
point of view. Unfortunately the press and the public 
seem to have temporarily forgotten that there are other 
points of view which, if less sensational, are more important. 
In the reduction of all dramatic criticism to news-giving 
and publicity-mongering all critical duties have been 
abandoned. Nobody connected with the theatre on the 
business side seems to think that there is any obligation 
to the public or to themselves to do good work. The only 
question is, “Can we put it across?” That is to say, 
if we can succeed in extracting money from the public in 
exchange for this product, then this product is ipso facto 
good. And no means—even what would have been thought 
at one time unscrupulous means—are neglected in order 
to extract the money out of the public. 

And it is futile to pretend that the public is to blame. 
The public needs guidance and it looks to the press for 
guidance—if not to theatre managers and play producers. 
In its reckless throwing over of all responsibilities to the 
public as a critical guide the press is abandoning all possi- 
bility of having real power and influence. Even now the 
ordinary Englishman looks upon the average newspaper 
as a mere advertising tout, a huge trade circular made 
appetising by scraps of news. Yet the press magnates and 
the millionaire newspaper kings entirely fail to read the 
signs of the times. Every now and then, as at a General 
Election, they wake up with a shock to discover that the 
electorate has turned down with overwhelming emphasis 
all their favourite candidates—in other words they discover 
that politically their influence is nil. Well, artistically, 
it is also nil. Nobody to-day cares even so much as a half- 
penny what the daily newspaper thinks of a play or a book, 
or an artist. It is now becoming known that the names 
of the greatest artists never appear in the daily press, 
that to be mentioned in the Daily Mail or the Daily Express 
or the Evening Standard is a certain sign of third-rateness. 
When this fact has penetrated beyond a few intelligent 
circles and numerous scattered individuals all over the 
country to a sufficiently large section of the public, we 
shall be in a position to have ‘a new press, and in that 
new press we shall again have genuine and honest criticism. 
When we get good criticism we shall get good drama. 


J. B.-W. 
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Art 
SEEING THE LIGHT 


VISIT to the exhibitions of the London Aptis, 
Association has for some time been an unpleasan; 
duty. The great distinction of Mr. Roger fr, 

as a critic made it imperative that one should see ho, 
he put his theory into practice. But though his pictypg 
were never without technical interest and eloquent of th, 
thought which had gone to their making, he seeme 
recently to have struck a patch of sheer dulness, Ay 
Mr. Duncan Grant, the most inspired and radiant painte 
of the group, appeared lately to have lost his gift of coloy 
and sensitiveness. Most of the others were content merely 
to imitate their leaders. Mr. Wolfe certainly retained his 
gaiety of pigment which made his work shine out among 
its neighbouring obscurity, though he was becoming 
dangerously thin and facile. Mr. Roberts alone, sing 
joining the Association, remained vital and really interesting 

It seems worth while to emphasise these disappointments 
because their recollection makes the present exhibition al 





the more remarkable a surprise. Whether from som 
mysterious headquarters the command went forth, “Le¢ 
there be light,”’ whether the various members simultaneously 
fell asleep with boredom at their own efforts and awoke to 
a brighter and a better world, the fact remains that a chang. 
has come over the walls of 92 New Bond Street. What 
was once a penance to the gallery-goer is now a genuine 
pleasure. The thick and murky paint, the insistent 
planes and lugubrious tones have given place to lightness 
of touch, delicacy of design and whatever may be the 
artistic equivalent of that Kruschen feeling. The exhibition 
is one to be seen and to be thankful for. 

Mr. Bernand Adeney still clings to a Cézannesque 
accentuation in his ‘‘ Tunley Valley,” but it is a landscape 





of unwonted nobility and sweep. 
at the mantle of Mr. Grant, and is greatly benefited by 
the way in which Mr. Grant himself seems to have recovered 
his old lightness of heart and hand. ‘‘ La Ciotat” and 
** Cassis’? are a return to the latter’s long-lost joy in colour, 
with an added sureness of design, and Mr. Porter's “ Brent: 
ford Canal”? has the same sense of sunlight and health. 
Mrs. Bell, whose work has often been uninteresting for its 
too close resemblance to Mr. Grant’s, shows in “The 
Hayeart’’ what must be the best picture she has yet 
painted. It is a firm and entirely individual canvas. In 
spite of a classic gravity, it is luminous with a serene glow 
of light and throbs with the intensity with which the 
artist has concentrated the interest of the subject. “ The 
Open Window,” a less important work, has the same diffused 
radiance and an admirably rhythmic design. Mr. Frys 
‘“‘ Interior,” which incidentally contains a beautiful flower 
piece, seems also one of the freshest and most satisfactory 
pictures of the show. 

Mr. Coxon, a newcomer to the group, is rather unwieldy 
in his composition, and his sombreness is a little pedanti 
and too reminiscent of the group’s recent exhibitions, but 
when his undoubted force is less mannered he shouli 
be worthy of his neighbours. Mr. Pitchforth is already 
becoming easier and less cramped in mass-arrangement ane 
mellower in colour, with excellent result. His ** Tents 
Players ”’ is a decided advance, and his seriousness 1S 10% 
individual instead of a reflection of too-marked influences 
Mr. Paul Nash’s cool pale ‘‘ Orchard ” maintains his leve 
without emphasis or sensationalism. Mr. Wolfe’s land: 
scape is more happily compressed than of late. Ms 
Roberts continues his entirely independent course wit 
‘The Paddock.” In his usual convention he preserves 3 
excellent wit and social criticism. Altogether the Associ 


tion seems to have come through the shades into the 
daylight. 


T. W. Earp. 


Mr. Porter still clutches | 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


EFORE reading Sir William Watson’s selection from 
his own poems (Thornton Butterworth. 10s. 6d.) it 
is worth while to look up a book he published in 

1917 called Pencraft—a Plea for the Older Ways (Lane). 
it is, for its own sake, well worth buying. He divides 
literature, in the widest sense of the word, into three 
kinds: cantative literature, which, “whether metrical 
or unmetrical, whether submissive to any law of formal 
rhythm or not, is felt to be, in its nature and essence, 
the direct outcome of such emotions or states of mind 
gs are .. . capable of uttering themselves through but 
one medium, the medium of quite obviously and literally 
chanted words ”’ ; secondly, that which is essentially scriptive, 
“as distinguished from that not necessarily greater but 
perhaps more elemental thing, the essentially chanted 
word’; and, lastly, the loguitive order of literature, 
which has neither the mysterious appeal of the first, 
“nor the less remote and approachable dignity of the 
second, but in form and substance is little or at all dis- 
tinguishable from conversational speech.”” The boundaries 
between each are, of course, uncertain and debatable. 
Pure cantation may relax and sink into a kind of recitative, 
the loquitive lapse into prattle. In Sir William Watson’s 
opinion much of Paradise Lost is a kind of “ recitative.” 
His main point is that 
the two extremes, the pure cantative at one end, and the pure 
loquitive at the other, have this in common, that they are both 
of them equally removed from what is strictly and properly pen- 
craft; they are both of them, in their essence, outside the great 
tradition and convention of the pen. It is the immense middle 
region that is absolutely literature ; neither a sublimely abnormal, 
half-preternatural phenomenon nor a transfiguration of everyday 
chit-chat, but absolutely literature. And this immense middle 
region has a distinctive language of its own, a language which is 
neither the language of gods nor of gamins, but just the language 
of literature. 
This passage strikes me as illuminating. A great deal of 
misdirected criticism results from not keeping these 
distinctions before the mind, and the reader consequently 
demanding from one form of expression the properties 
which belong chiefly to another. It is characteristic of 
the times to belittle the language, conventions and virtues 
of that great middle region, “literature.” The adjective 
“literary” is constantly used to convey that a book is 
lifeless or stilted; the ordered and sifted language of 
scriptive writing is contemned both by those who attack 
it for being inferior in incantatory power, and by those 
who claim for the loquitive style a superior directness. 
It is, as a matter of fact, literary language, and is the 
most articulate and the most widely applicable mode of 
utterance possible to man. It is the creation of thousands 
of fine minds, willing to profit by each other’s work, who 
have sought “‘ with care, difficulty and moroseness the 
word which fits the thing.”” No man of science uses the 
word “* scientific ’’ as a term of contempt, but as Sir William 
Watson points out, there is a tendency among literary 
men to foul their own nest, and needlessly propitiate 
Philistines, by ‘‘ treating the beautiful and noble technique 
of literary art as though it were something idle and trifling.” 
Has not Mr. Shaw called style a “ parlour game”? If 
he thinks the merit of his own is due to a common straight- 
forwardness and energy of conviction, he is mistaken. 
* * 


Sir William Watson is in the first place a defender, by 
precept and example, of pen-craft. He believes that there 
are laws and principles which may escape formulation, 
but are deducible from tradition and from the practice 
of the greater poets; and that these no poet, however 
gifted and daring, can afford to ignore. His own work 
is “ old-fashioned ’’; that it is so is the first impression 
that the modern reader of this volume of selections receives. 
I think the second will be that it is thanks to his pen-craft 
tather than to his inspiration as a poet, that his verse will 
survive. He would claim that being verse his work 
certainly comes under the head of the “ cantative,” that 
his words are meant to be chanted, and that only when 
chanted convey all the emotion latent in them; yet in 
spite of his extreme care to make every line supple and 
sonorous, and to orchestrate every period, the polish in 


this respect remains external rather than internal. As a 
poet he is no fountain of spontaneous melody ; his verbal 
music has neither the subtle complexity nor the magic 
fascination of poetry which has been controlled by the 
unconscious mind and created its own form. The form 
is imposed, as it were, from without by a poet turned 
watchful critic; never, though it is in phrasing he chiefly 
excels, do his phrases carry that profound suggestive- 
ness which the intellectual cannot follow. Every adjective 
he uses can be justified in the court of reason, granted the 
convention which allows the personification of abstract 
ideas or natural objects. His works belong therefore to 
that section of poetry in which Gray was a master; and 
if any reader, accepting the above account of his limita- 
tions, proceeds on the strength of them to deny him the 
title of poet, he must refuse also to call the Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard poetry—which is absurd. Sir 
William Watson would be the first to admit that he has 
never written so fine a poem as that, but if, as I think he 
would, he said that his work stands or falls with nine- 
tenths of that which the world regards as its poetical 
inheritance, he would be justified. Nine-tenths of poetry 
is composed of exquisite ‘* scriptive”’ writing and what is 
often to-day dismissed as mere “ rhetoric.” 
+ * * 


It is characteristic of him that there is always a definable 
idea behind each of his poems and that he never deviates 
from that. Consequently he is drawn to the Landorian 
epigram, and perhaps it also accounts for his having been 
so often prompted to write by public events, by victories, 
national bereavements, coronations, causes. He is a born 
Laureate. He loves themes which enable him to group 
the patriotic trophies of history, to sum up in terse, 
splendidly pregnant phrases, the deeds or works of famous 
men. His commemorative poems, those on Wordsworth, 
Burns, Arnold, are admirable literary criticism in verse. 
Take for example these verses from the poem on “ The 
Tomb of Burns”: 


He came when poets had forgot 

How rich and strange the human lot ; 

How warm the tints of life ; how hot 
Are Love and Hate ; 

And what makes Truth divine, and what 
Makes manhood great. 


A ghostly troop, in pale amaze 
They melted ’neath that living gaze— 
His in whose spirit’s gusty blaze 
We seem to hear 
The crackling of their phantom bays 
Sapless and sere. 
No mystic torch through Time he bore, 
No virgin veil from Life he tore ; 
His soul no bright insignia wore 
Of starry birth ; 
He saw what all men see—no more— 
In heaven and earth : 


But as, when thunder crashes nigh, 

All darkness opes one flaming eye, 

And the world leaps against the sky— 
So fiery-clear 

Did the old truths that we pass by 
To him appear. 


Wide general reflections upon the destinies of nations or 
of man have inspired him more often than intimate emo- 
tions. If he has retired to a tower of ivory it has been 
to read the newspapers there. I will quote, however, one 
poem which springs from the private life, “‘ Estrangement ”’ : 


So, without overt breach, we fall apart, 

Tacitly sunder—neither you nor I 

Conscious of one intelligible Why, 

And both, from severance, winning equal smart. 
So, with resigned and acquiescent heart, 
Whene’er your name on some chance lip may lie, 
I seem to see an alien shade pass by, 

A spirit wherein I have no lot or part. 

Thus may a captive, in some fortress grim, 
From casual speech betwixt his warders, learn 
That June on her triumphal progress goes 
Through arched and bannered woodlands ; while for him 
She is a legend emptied of concern, 

And idle is the rumour of the rose. 


William Watson is safe in his niche, not in the main 
aisle of fame, but in one of those chapels visited by 
lovers of *‘ literature.”’ AFFABLE Hawk. 
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CHANG! 
Section I. 
8s. 6d. 

It is severe that a reviewer's first task on returning to England 
should be to corral Mr. Lewis into his pen again. Once more 
our English rogue elephant has broken loose, goring and rooting 
after his favourite quarry, the jungle folk of Montparnasse. 
Fortunately for them the salvoes of the Childermass have been 
fired well above their heads. Even now Mr. Lewis is still rather 
mysterious about where he is aiming, and readers of this book 
must expect to be left on the verge of a revelation—where 
they have been left before. 

The Childermass, or festival of the Innocents, is a vision 
of judgment, of which the first volume deals with a kind of 
purgatorial court at the men’s gate of a freakishly terrestrial 
heaven. The claimants for admission are all ‘* God’s chillun” 
in the metaphorical sense of the word: embryos or idiots, 
oversexed or undersexed to a degree of perfect mental 
immaturity. At the beginning, two characters, Pullman and 
Satterthwaite, occupy the stage in the convention of Aristo- 
phanes’s Birds. It is the reader’s misfortune that they remain 
there for 120 pages commenting flatly on what they see in an 
intentionally mediocre dialogue broken only by descriptions in 
the author’s own muscle-bound prose. After this long curtain 
raiser, in which a complicated and satirical desolation is unfolded 
for the arrested boyhood of Satterthwaite and the pedantic 
time-travelling of Pullman, the Anglophobia of the author 
appears temporarily slaked ; and the central figure of the comedy, 
the Bailiff, is brought on the scene. The Bailiff is not so much 
Peter as Moses, a Moses created out of every vice, defect, or 
easy virtue latent in the industrial age. He is a machine-made, 
malevolent, Protean, Bloomlike, flabby, rhetorical sausage- 
seller deity, a half-divine demagogue of the gugnunc world. 
As long as we worship a time-god, we have to put up with his 
creature, a coward, a hypocrite, a faux bonhomme, a tyrannical, 
truth-scared emanation of the era. Surrounded by executioners 
he holds his democratic court : 

Tapping on the flags with a heavy stick, his neck works in and 
out as though from a socket, with the darting, reptilian rhythm 
of a chicken. His profile is balanced, as he advances, behind 
and before by a hump and a paunch. He wears a long and sombre 
eaftan. His wide, sandalled feet splay outwards as he walks at 
the angle and in the manner of a frog. No neck is visible, the 
chin appearing to issue from and to return into the swelling, 
gallinaceous chest. Bending with a bird-like dart of the head 
and a rushing scuffle of flat, sprawling feet, he disappears into the 
back of his box. 

The proceedings of the court are described. The Punch-like 
Bailiff amuses his children with a variety of parodies, answering 
their questions in modern literary dialects, and, despite the fact 
that there is something very fishy about his New Jerusalem, all 
is laughter in the kindergarten nigger heaven. We learn that 
Time is God, that Space-Time waves flow like Oceanus round this 
island and account for the very mortal embarrassments which 
perpetually affect the flock. ‘* At the most we are made out of 
the excrements of the substantial stuff of Time ; we are phantoms. 
Oh! my little Nanspits—we are ghosties!” cheerfully wails the 
Bailiff when the Afro-American décor gives way to a blizzard of 
Scandinavian woe. Two cases of virility are now dealt with, for 
Mr. Lewis is obsessed with the idea of virility, and the fear that 
it is passing from the Western Race. A young coster insults the 
Bailiff and is killed on the spot, and Macrob, a gaunt, argumen- 
tative clansman, is trodden to death by the panic-stricken 
homosexuals. Potter, an artist, is gingerly let in, and an 
interval is allowed for jazz and dancing before the sterner 
contests of the day arrive. 

So far, with the exception of the two victims, all the souls 
present have been universally flabby. They are supposed to 
preserve the most individual features of their earthly selves. 
Thus Satterthwaite wears the football fez that he never received, 
because he expressed his personality by coveting it. The moral 
is, of course, that all these people being either sexless workers 
or stunted by the limitations of passion, even when 
most themselves, are all exactly alike. The Bailiff now 
returns to his Punch-and-Judy box and the opposition, the 
Hyperideans, are brought in. These are the peripatetic 
followers of one Hyperides, who seems to have escaped from 
Heaven, and they represent the rational, vigorous, healthy, 
intellectual spirits who refuse to submit to the pranks of the 
Bailiff and the authority of Time. Their leader argues on the 
nature of reality, and introduces the hero, his disciple Alectryon, 
who is a young half-Breton half-Jewish aristocrat and who has 
been in with the Action Francaise. He interprets the political 


The Childermass. 
and Windus. 


By WynpuaMm Lewis. Chatto 





a 


meaning of homosexuality to the anxious Bailiff and the witles | 
romantic crowd: 
The same revolutionary forces as have encouraged Feminism 
have been the mainstays of homosexualism, for, whether this or 
that, it is disintegrating. The idea has been to lay the foundations 
of a neuter class of childless workers in both instances, The 
Machine Age has doomed the European Family and its integrating 
The worker Paterfamilias with a wife who is little more than , 
private unsupervised body servant, is economically indefensib). 
Against this wasteful unit, the traditional Anzan family, bot, 
Feminism and homosexuality are directing their engines, The 
Male is the objective in both cases of the aggressive impuly, 





Behind “the Male” is “the Father,” behind him “the whit 
man.” It is desired eventually to reduce the expensive, cop. 
ceited white male, whose ‘‘ home is his castle,” to the status of g 
blackboy or coolie in the ordinary average labouring and living, 
As a merely machine-minding automaton or inefficient adding 
machine his position as a privileged ‘‘ Male,” as an amatey 
“Father,” and as a not very intelligent white man, but with 
lordly pretensions, has become absurd and is incredibly out-of-date, 
so it is ending. As it is, because he is white he is still six time 





as expensive as if he were black or yellow, though perhaps half 
as quick, strong, or intelligent, which economically is superstition, 
so that he is while is perhaps worse than that he is a man—thg 
is what the Machine Age is saying. 


The book closes with the promise of a final discussion to settle 
about appearance and reality, this hell-heaven with its puppet 
Bailiff or the logic of Hyperides and his intellectual pride. The 
next volume will decide this no doubt as well as showing us the 
real heaven and explaining the many riddles which the pheno. 
mena of this threshold suggest to the physicist or the meta. 
physician. Otherwise it is obvious that the present section js 
really only a dramatisation of the ideas of Mr. Lewis in Time and 
Western Man and—except for the metaphysical arguments— 
presents no difficulties for the reader. The quick changes of the 
Bailiff and the technique of his tribunal are comprehensible to 
anyone who has read Ulysses, and this indebtedness to the 
Walpurgisnacht perhaps explains the author’s attack on Joyce, 
a parody winged with all the disdainful personalities that envy 
can imagine or intimacy supply. It seems as unnecessary that 
they should compete as would have been a duel between Samuel 
Butler and Pater, for Joyce is a pure literary artist—from a 
country whose best writers have never let the mirror of their 
work be clouded by ethics or cracked by advertisement—and Mr. 
Lewis, apart from his draughtsman’s sensibility, is an indignant 
moral philosopher. Joyce is under the spell of Time, however, 
and while he remains there will come in no doubt for all the 
gratuitous abuse which the artist receives from the intellectual, 
and the esthete from the bruiser. 

Space and Time, says Mr. Lewis, are now one, as the body is 
one with the soul; we worship the God of Time and all our 
present emotional life proves us Time-children. This reminder 
of mortality makes us live for sensations, hence the flabby, over- 
sexed, undeveloped, pessimistic new democracy. The drab 
industrial mills grind our workers, the threadbare barbaric 
hedonism engulfs our millionaires. Our only defence against 
this is to deny Time—to return to a belief in the extra-temporal 
nature of the human mind, to a classical life and not a romantic, 
an optimistic rational virility and not a credulous and effeminate 
indulgence in every kind of superstitious awe. Admirable as this 
gospel sounds, it is yet open to a good deal of criticism. To 
begin with, it is a retrograde and rather Fascist enterprise based 
on the co-operation of that dreary creature the “ I-am-afraid- 
I-am-a-very-conservative-young-man.” So far Mr. Lewis has 
paraded one disciple—and what has become of Mr. Henry 
John, the baby Chang, whose gawky mysticism formed the 
only outside contribution to The Enemy? Secondly, the 
Greeks, whom Mr. Lewis wishes us to return to, were more 
abjectly under the domination of Time than any of us, and 
said so in passages of exceptional beauty. Then the half- 
baked lava flow of Jewish-American civilisation that is now 
engulfing us, despite its stupidity, cruelty, blankness and senti- 
mentality, is far the most vital force there is, and can only be 
combated by a principle of equal activity : we can find sanctuary 
in some half-timbered Utopia, but we cannot expect our sanctuary 
toturn out an arsenal. Besides, this obsession with the passage 
of Time that Mr. Lewis would remove is really the nearest 
approach to a unity of conception that we have. A common 
philosophic outlook is the basis of every great age, and to this 
belief in Time we owe Proust, Ulysses, and the novels of Mrs. 
Woolf, to mention a few of the most typical productions of 
to-day. Compared with these, neo-classicism, however admirable 
in intention, must certainly appear a sterile force. Also passion, 


that bugbear of Mr. Lewis, is not necessarily a stunting food. He 
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has taken the shabbiest collection of gutless half-wits, made 
them adore passion, and argued that passion has made them 
what they are. Leaving out all the philosophical aspects of Mr. 
[ewis’s theories, which it requires a philosopher to judge, one 
can at least say that Wuthering Heights is likely to inspire more 
ood literature in the future than, for instance, Jane Austen or 
Candide. The Romantic revival has given us birth, and in the 
machine age we have our being. We are free to rebel against 
either, but we are not free to remove them. The Age of Reason 
is past, and neither the balance of Greece, nor the detachment of 
China, the Action Frangaise, the neo-Thomists, nor even Mr. 
lewis and his virile desperadoes will ever put Humpty-Dumpty 
together again. 

The great feature of Mr. Lewis’s brave stand against modernity 
is that he fights the age with its own weapons. No living writer 
has the same aggressive intellectual vitality, or the capacity to 
express it in such leathery, whip-cracking prose. Behind this 
lies a mind and a sensibility which are among the most interesting 
of our time, and, one suspects, a colossal egotism to give them 
force. His peculiar merit, as a stylist, is his painter’s vision of 
human beings, the vorticist eye which enables him to see them 
half as monsters, half as ridiculous automatons, before he proceeds 
toa diagnosis of their vanity and their faults. In spite of 
the die-hard background of his thought, his interests and _ his 
arguments are all magnificently dans le vrai. It is this modern 
quality in his sensibility and his observation that makes one 
forget he is really a defender of the Faith. This book comes as 
a relief to those who pictured Mr. Lewis as a bullying pam- 
phleteer, arriving late and heated at the queue of letters with 
no greater object than a desire ruthlessly to elbow his way to 
the top. All the same, one is tempted to suspect his passion 
for order. It is, after all, shared by Mussolini. The main 
point is that here is a superbly controversial section of a three- 
decker, ragged at first, but always alive, and deserving to be 
read by any intelligent follower of the social tendencies of to-day. 
The ring-craft, the ‘“ terrible punch” of Mr. Lewis have been 
already noted ; add here his amazing chemical descriptions of 
scenery and human beings, his catchwords, his satire, and his 
superb vitality, and when irritated by his conceit or his dialectics, 
think of the majority of our living writers, whose only talent is 
the galvanic virtuosity by which they are enabled to walk and 
talk years after their heads have been cut off. 


Cyrit CONNOLLY. 


ACENTURY OF MODERN ENGLAND 


AHistory of England, 1815-1918. By J. R. M. BurLter. Home 
University Library. Thornton Butterworth. 2s. 


In the preface to his Eminent Victorians Mr. Strachey said, 
“The history of the Victorian Age will never be written: we 
know too much about it.’”’ The same train of thought may 
have occasionally assailed Mr. Butler while engaged in bovrilising 
the bulk of this more-than-Victorian century, and pouring his 
extract into the neat little standardised bottle provided by this 
series. If it did, he has not allowed himself to be overwhelmed 
by it. His book is a success. The information is very closely 
packed, but it is also very neatly packed. There is very little 
epigram, no paradox, no cynicism, no purple patch, no anecdot- 
age, no apparent haste, and certainly no rest. We are getting 
along with the business all the time. If a student were asked 
to produce a précis of this book, from which no important facts 
were to be omitted, he would find himself copying the book 
out in his own handwriting. Yet it is easy and agreeable 
reading—deceptively easy reading ; the concentrated argument 
demands a speed-limit which the fluent style is always beguiling 
one to exceed. 

Mr. Butler has no heresies. His values and his judgments 
are those commonly accepted. The young student—for whom 
this series is primarily intended—will learn nothing that he 
had better forget. The ‘old hand” will receive no sudden 
illuminations, but unless he is a very old hand indeed, he will 
find plenty of interesting details which had not come his way 
before; or perhaps they had come his way, and he has by now 
forgotten them. What, for example, was, after agriculture, 
the biggest industry in England in the second quarter of the 
century ? The answer appears to be, the building trade, and 
its processes had been practically unaffected by the industrial 
revolution. It is, again, well to be reminded that the immense 
expansion of the cotton industry, while it blackened the face of 
South Lancashire, promoted cleanliness everywhere else, for 
cotton is more easily washed than any other form of cloth. We 


select a few more items at random. The Factory Commissioners 
of 1862 reported that “* against no persons do the children of both 
sexes so much need protection as against their parents.” The 
circulation of the Times when, under Delane, it was the most 
powerful newspaper that has ever been published in this country, 
was only 40,000 in 1852, and 61,000 in the later ’sixties. There 
were only eighteen clerks in the Home Office in 1815, and the 
total of the Civil Service by 1853 had risen to 16,000 (which was 
considerably less than the headquarters staff of the Ministry of 
Munitions at the end of the war). There were twenty-six 
Colonial Secretaries between 1825 and 1868, a fact which shows 
that the post was held in small esteem and also explains the 
authority wielded in the Office by two or three notable civil 
servants. When Canada was federated, it would have received 
the title of the Kingdom of Canada, but for fear of hurting the 
republican feelings of the United States. 

It is no easy matter to pick a quarrel with Mr. Butler, for he 
is a crushingly ‘* sound ” historian ; where differences of opinion 
arise between us it is the reviewer who is the heretic. One is 
inclined, for example, to question the reserved opinion that 
sympathy with the South in the American Civil war was an 
upper-class speciality, and that the great heart of the people 
was on the other side. Here is a little piece of evidence which 
bears on the case. In January, 1865, quite near the end of the war, 
Matthew Arnold wrote: ‘“ The students of the Training Colleges 
had for their composition this year to write a letter from an 
English emigrant in America, and there is really not one per cent. 
of them who does not take the strongest possible side for the 
South.” 

Mr. Butler calls attention to 1859 as a notable year in literary 
history, mentioning Mill on Liberty, Darwin’s Origin of Species, 
and the first novels of George Eliot and George Meredith. We 
can add two to his list, Smiles’s Self Help and FitzGerald’s 
Omar Khayyam. No doubt we should agree that both these 
works are typically Victorian; but what does “ typically 
Victorian” mean? And it is a little unkind of Mr. Butler to 
say that Jeremy Bentham “ ended his career of public usefulness 
in 1832,” for he must surely know that the philosopher of 
utility made careful arrangements for his posthumous usefulness 
by directing that his body should be dissected in the presence 
of his friends and his skeleton presented to London University. 
The book deals briefly and incidentally with literary influences. 
The names of Ruskin and Morris do not seem to occur. The 
reason may be that Victorian Literature has been dealt with else- 
where, in what is the best known volume in the Home University 
Library. Mr. Chesterton’s book was a very different sort of 
thing from Mr. Butler’s. Both are excellent, and we cannot 
help wishing that the editors of the series would allow a little 
reduplication of titles, and invite Mr. Butler to write an alterna- 
tive Victorian Literature, and Mr. Chesterton an alternative 
History of England, 1815—1918. 
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ST. FRANCIS THE ITALIAN 


The Life of St. Francis of Assisi. By Luigi SALVATORELLI. Trans- 
lated by Eric Sutrron. Knopf. 18s. 

This life of St. Francis is by far the best book produced under 
the inspiration of the recent se-centenary celebrations. No 
doubt we compliment a man when we forget his nationality, his 
time, his culture, his religious and economic background and 
outlook ; we imply by such forgetfulness that the universal in 
his character is so strong that his appeal to us is as great as his 
appeal to his contemporaries. But by such action we also do 
him wrong. It is not possible to understand properly the 
greatness and weakness of St. Francis unless we remember the 
Italy of which he was so devoted a son. Signor Salvatorelli has 
succeeded amazingly in making real for us the society in which 
Francis lived ; and he does this without resorting to the doubtful 
expedient (used so consummately by Mr. Shaw in Cesar and 
Cleopatra and in Saint Joan) of giving modern values to old 
arguments and symbols. Society, both civil and religious, was 
in the thirteenth century less rigid than it was soon to become ; 
men’s actions and impulses were easier, their beliefs far simpler. 


It was a time when the new capitalism was beginning, and of 


that movement the Saint’s father was a pioneer, just as Francis 
himself was one of its first critics. Yet he did not attack pro- 
perty or business in the same way as did some of his predecessors 
and contemporaries ; he did not argue that they were inherently 
wrong. He merely found them nasty, disagreeable, and emi- 
nently not suited to his ideal of the Christian life; and he 
claimed freedom not to denounce but to renounce, to live his 
own life as he thought right. So in his sermons : : 


the commonest themes were penitence and the forgiveness of sins. 

Penitence meant repentance for sins, more especially (in that 

world of increasingly intense economic activity) restitution of ill- 

gotten gains, and in general a change of life. 'There was no question 

of a man’s giving up his profession and withdrawing from the world, 

but of obedience to God’s commandments in the course of daily life. 
This gospel, not unpopular in Assisi and in Francis’s own 
country, when combined with the apparent idleness and shift- 
lessness of the brothers, got them into trouble as they went 
abroad : 

Gradually, however, as they got farther away from the Umbrian 
country, where they were already known as servants of God, 
inoffensive, and charitable, and men of goodwill, their welcome 
changed, and in spite of all their enthusiasm the difficulties of their 
enterprise began to become apparent; the more so when they 
passed from the countryside and villages into cities. There they 
were not known, and they were regarded as vagabonds and objects 
ofsuspicion. In that world in which organized labour had developed 
so enormously and assumed such capital importance, the’most credit- 
able judgment of them at first sight, was that they were unemployed ; 
and the assumption immediately following was that they were idle 
and unemployable. Their protests that they were ready to work 
were not taken seriously in the cities; what was their work, their 
trade ? And why had they given it up? And when, in place of 
their useless and inopportune offers to work, they asked for alms, 
they were plainly convicted, and sentence was pronounced. 
Francis, as Signor Salvatorelli shows plainly enough, preached 

poverty and simplicity not as an ascetic but as an «esthetic. He 
was an enemy to the enormous waste of time caused by money- 
making and the elaboration of the social life. His mission was, 
not in spirit but in aim, not unlike that of Jerome’s in an earlier 
century. But Francis was luckier (or more simple, being 
en. y without pride) than Jerome in his dealings with church 
aul ities. Innocent III. was himself aware of the need for 
some such mission as that of the brothers minor : 

He had on one occasion warned the Bishop of Metz to proceed 
cautiously in his measures against those members of his diocese 
who gathered together to read the Gospel in their own tongue ; 
he had removed the ban on the Umiliati, favoured the Poor Catholics, 
and tried sending preachers in the manner of the early Apostles as 
a measure of pacification in heretical Languedoc. 

It was due to the Pope that the Franciscan movement was 
so quickly distinguished from the other movements that sought 
not only to encourage improvement in the lives of Christians 
but to compel revolution in ecclesiastical institutions. If 
Franciscanism had ever succeeded, if it ever does succeed in 
permeating the whole Church, no such revolution will be needed. 
Its enemy, it must not be forgotten, is not ecclesiasticism but 
worldliness, whether in the church or outside it. Francis was 
no doubt despised by the cultured and learned who were without 
humility in his day, as he is still by men who look not at the 
stigmata but at the vermin. 

Francis was as dangerous as the child in Andersen’s story 
who saw and proclaimed the nakedness of the emperor. For 


———, 


he was a man of great persuasiveness and charm ; and he gyg. 
denly, to those who felt his spirit, made the ordinary life of the 
world seem not wrong, but dull and stupid. The great enemy 
of all reasonable social reform is not man’s wickedness, but his 
infantile stupidity, his apparently inexhaustible capacity po 
to be bored by occupations which should begin to bore an inte). 
ligent human being at the age of fourteen or thereabouts, The 
violent reformer, the man who denounces luxury, money. 
making, capitalism and other vices is too often a man who 
feels the fascination of them, but whose conscience enables hin 
to resist it; he inspires the enemy to fight. Francis was neye 
violent or vehement in his criticism of the lives of others; he 
was emphatic only when a person in authority endeavoured ty 
make him lead some other life than that which he knew to be 
right for him. Hence his decisive answer to Ugolino, Carding] 
of Ostia, when some of the brethren had persuaded him ty 
attack Francis on the subject of the Rule: 

God has himself shown me this way of simplicity and of humility, 
both for myself and for those who wish to believe and to follow me, 
Do not speak to me of the Rules of St. Benedict, St. Augustine, anq 
St. Bernard, or any other ; for me the only Rule is the form of lif 
which God, in His mercy, has shown to me and bestowed on me, 


Probably Francis would never have had a written rule had he 
not needed some document to submit to the Pope when the 
brethren fell under episcopal criticism. For he had a passion 
for freedom, and the rule in a sense was a check upon freedom; 
his passion for freedom was not, however, like that of the old 
anchorites. He did not despise the things he gave up ; he gave 
them up because he wished to enjoy them. Signor Salvatorelli 
puts this paradox finely in his statement of what Francis did 
for the people of Italy : 


He had raised their eyes to heaven and sanctified the earth, 
promised them paradise and yet made earth more blessed and mor 
holy. He had made them feel the supreme value of the treasures 
of the soul, above and in exclusion of material possessions, and 
he had shown how happiness lies in our own hearts ; he had pointed 
out God in all His creatures ; and thus he had taught them to look 
upon the world with the eyes of a poet, to take delight in sounds 





and forms and colours—joys and riches at the disposal of all who 


came and went upon the earth. 


His gift to the people of Italy has become the heritage of all 
people, but to understand its character and its quality we must 
not forget that it was originally an Italian’s benefit to his 
fellow-countrymen. 


POET AND PLANTER 


Spenser in Ireland. By PauLINE HENLEY. Longmans. 6s. 


In her useful little book Miss Henley analyses more elaborately 
than any of her predecessors in the field the influence on Spenser's 
poetry of his Irish surroundings. It was during his long Irish 
exile, as he regarded it, that his greatest work as a writer was 
done; and in one of the dedicatory sonnets to the Faerie Queen 
he describes the poem as : 

a simple taste 
Of the wilde fruit which salvage soil hath bred. 

If Spenser despised the “salvage soil’? in print, as an 
Elizabethan adventurer his main object was to grab as much of 
it as he could in the name of civilisation. Unlike the majority 
of his fellows, he owed Ireland a double debt. Possibly had he 
lived elsewhere than at Kilcolman— 

Amongst the cooly shade 
Of the greene alders by the Mullar’s shore— 
the Faerie Queene would have been as lovely, but it would have 
been lovely in a different way. Some of its most magical 
passages are Irish in their inspiration ; and in the later books 
especially the scenery and associations of Kilcolman colour, 
another critic has said, the whole texture of the work. 

Her readers’ debt of gratitude to Miss Henley for making 
clear so much that was dark would have been greater had she 
refrained from pushing her argument too far. She is altogether 
too fond of assumptions such as that in which she attributes 
Spenser’s vision of the House of Care as a smithy in 4 
cottage to the inspiration of an ancient Gaelic manuscript 
which describes an armourer’s forge in the depths of a forest. 
If parallels of this kind are to be accepted it could probably be 
shown quite as convincingly that Spenser owed as much to the 
Chinese as to the Gaelic. The poet may have picked up a little 
Irish, but that he knew anything of the bardic poetry which 
Miss Henley would like to think influenced some of his metrical 
experiments is entirely improbable. 

As a good Irishwoman Miss Henley is shocked that ~ the 
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It is an indisputable truth that however much a man’s 


m clothes may belie his station in life or his character, they 
on indicate his taste with surprising accuracy. Who would 
old not essay an estimate of a man’s esthetic sense after inspect- 
ing, say, half-a-dozen of his ties, a few of his shirts and socks ? 
a | 








_ Even under the restrictions imposed by modern civilisation, 
rth, | ¢ 


on the man who is not particularly artistic or musical, and 
and 
ited 
look ; , - : ; 
o has, in his clothes, a means of seli-expression which he 


who 


whose literary fluency is confined to business letter dictation 


exercises instinctively even if he does not recognise it. His 
fe disappointment when he fails to find just the tie he had in 
his mind, or just the socks he had envisaged is, in the truest 


sense, an artistic disappointment. 





It is because Austin Reed’s has made it a simple matter to 
- indulge in this modest form of self-expression that it has 


a become something of an institution among those men to 


= whom dress is more than a necessity. It is not only that 


Austin Reed shops offer men’s wear in profuse variety. It 
is because particular care is taken to interpret—and even to 
1 of anticipate—the taste of men who dress with care. 
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unpractical weaver of magic fancies could become on occasion 
the ruthless apostle of coercive government, the grimly precise 
exponent of the statecraft of Elizabethan England.” Spenser, 
she suggests, may have cursed as a planter things which he 
would have blessed as a poet. Had he been a poet with no 
stake in Irish land he might have seen Ireland through different 
spectacles, though the collapse of the clan system which was 
the most notable feature of Irish life during Elizabethan times 
did not create a state of affairs calculated to inspire outsiders, 
who were necessarily ignorant of the facts, with much enthusiasm 
for the Gaelic ideal. Of course, Spenser was narrow-minded 
and intolerant, as Miss Henley asserts, and in politics ‘* he used 
his great gifts unworthily.’” But in his View of Ireland, bar- 
barous to modern minds as is so much of its doctrine, he laid 
his finger on the fatal flaw in the Irish policy, not only of the 
Tudors, but of their successors down to our own day. The 
country was never ruled in accordance with any settled principle 
of government, and it appeared to be a point of honour with 
every Viceroy to reverse the methods of his predecessor. Spenser 
saw the blunder and denounced it, but it is by no means certain 
that had he been given a free hand the ** Oes and Macks,” as he 
boasted, “tin shorte time learne quite to forgett this Irish 
nation.” His outlook was always that of the planter, whose 
chief concern was to strengthen his hold on the lands he had 
seized, and use his advantage to add to his estates. On these 
lines the problem was insoluble, though it took three centuries 
of muddle and bloodshed from the Elizabethan conquest for 
England to grasp this simple fact. 


ROMANTIC PERSIA 


A Persian Caravan. By A.Crecin Epwarps. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 
Persian Pictures. By GerrrupE Beti. Benn. 10s. 6d. 


In A Persian Caravan, according to the publisher, Mr. Cecil 
Edwards is engaged in depicting ‘‘ most amusingly the humour, 
the irony, and the finesse of his Persian friends.” It is not often 
that the announcement on a wrapper comes so near to the 
actual character of a book, and there is no need at all to 
quarrel with this description. The stories, or sketches, are 
fourteen in number, and Mr. Edwards has had the happy idea 
of illustrating them indirectly by reproducing eight pictures 
taken from his own collection of Persian miniatures, old and 
new. There is nothing here of the new Persia. Mr. Edwards, 
writing evidently from a large store of such memories as a doctor 
accumulates, is concerned with the traditional traits of the 
Persians—their marvellous manners, their elaborate guile, their 
enjoyment of good food and so on. He leads off with a 
diverting little tale of a Moslem ecclesiastic, who conveyed an 
alarm clock from the doctor’s mantelpiece to a fold of his robe, 
maintained a complete impassivity when it went off, and re- 
turned it to the owner with solemnity in lieu of a fee. There is 
one of a refugee Russian general of the Tsarist regime, who is 
inconspicuously keeping a little shop for cheeses and caviare. 
The Governor is informed of his military rank, and calls him to 
take command of an expedition against the Kurds, whence, 
after a dashing victory, he comes back unconcernedly to resume 
his humble place in the bazaar. One of the best of Mr. Edwards’s 
yarns has to do with an unspoilt Governor of the oldest school, 
who “ believed that the directest road to truth was by torture, 
and that the best adornment for a town square was not a band- 
stand but a gallows. ... His specific for brigandage, the 
béte noire of Persian Governors, was the Getch, the Plaster: a 
brigand is lowered to his neck in a pit, which is then filled with 
liquid plaster—this, as it sets, expands. It is for an encour- 
agement to the others.” There is a capital story of an out- 
rageous debt, without which no set of Eastern tales would be 
complete ; there are one or two concerning those pathetic 
English derelicts found in every Asiatic country, and there is a 
good American consul, whose excellent phrases show, however, 
that Mr. Edwards has little notion of the vocabulary and 
cadence that would belong to a Nebraskan refined by Boston. 

Persian Pictures was the fruit of Gertrude Bell’s first journey 
to the East, made in 1892 when she was a brilliant young woman 
of twenty-four. As we learned from her collected Letters, 
Gertrude Bell was very slow in breaking away from the con- 
ventional restraints of her girlhood, and Sir Denison Ross, in his 
introduction, shows that she had no wish at all to publish her 
Persian sketches. When at last she yielded to pressure she declined 
to put her name to the book. The excellence of the writing was 
immediately recognised, but for some reason it was allowed to go 
out of print, and even the renown which Gertrude Bell achieved 
by her later books and her remarkable work in Baghdad did not 


avail to bring it out again until the present year. There is no 





——, 


more fascinating volume in English than this concerning the 
life of Persia during the generation preceding the great moderp 
disturbances and changes. At the close of the nineteenth 
century the country and people were still as Haji Baba haq 
known them, and to Gertrude Bell they were irresistible. Her 
pictures make twenty chapters, not all of them concerned with 
the lighter matters. One, for instance, is a description of the 
rigours of the fasting month, Ramazan; another gives an 
impressive account of a cholera epidemic in Teheran. About 
half the brief introduction is taken up with a letter, repro 
duced from the two volumes of last year, which serves 
as an indication of what we have lost through the disappear. 
ance of the many letters written from Persia during this 
first visit, which determined Gertrude Bell’s life and activi. 
ties. Its vivid style, one may note incidentally, makes an 
effective contrast to Sir Denison Ross’s easy-going English, 
Persian Pictures, he says, is “‘a book of travel to be classed 
with that choice group of English works which include Young’s 
Travels and Borrow’s Bible in Spain.’ But surely Arthur 
Young and George Borrow, so far from belonging to the same 
group, stand for contrasted forms of recording the experiences of 
travel? However that may be, Gertrude Bell is indubitably of 
the elect among English travellers. 


ONCE I WAS BLIND 


Circumstantial Evidence. By ANDREW STEWART. 7s. 6d, 


This book is unusually good of its type. It tells of a man 
of high standing, a novelist of means and of very good repute, 
whose only weakness was that when he drank a little too much 
he suffered from complete amnesia, or lack of memory. He 
had no appearance of being drunk and behaved quite normally 
and intelligently, but afterwards could not remember anything 
at all of what he had said or done. One Christmas Eve he 
** celebrates,” and next day is arrested on the charge of having 
murdered a girl whom he cannot even remember ever to have 
seen. He is tried and condemned; and the account of the 
trial, which occupies a large part of the book, is exceedingly 
well done. Very well done also is much of the account of the 
claustrophobic sensations of an innocent man in prison, and 
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Enjoy your holidays with one of Harrap’s 
KITBAG TRAVEL BOOKS 


Each volume by a distinguished author, pocket- 
size, with 32 half-tone illustrations, frontispiece 
in colour, map and index. 7s. 6d. net. 


Normandy 
By SIsLEY HUDDLESTON 


** There is no more serviceable guide than Mr. Huddleston to the Norman 
cities, churches and civic buildings. He knows all the places thoroughly, 
and when he announces what you should do, it is safe to follow him.”— 
New Statesman. 


Ireland 
By STEPHEN GWYNN 


“ He gets as near as any living writer to a true understanding of the 
Irish race. There never was a guide-book quite like this, a guide-book 
which makes you see the heart and spirit of the country as well as the 
outward things which Ireland has to show.”—Tablet. 





Switzerland 
By ARNOLD LUNN 


“ Possibly the best, certainly the best-written, small guide to Switzerland 
that has yet appeared.”—Daily News. 


The Italian Riviera 
By BoHUN LYNCH 


“Not merely tantalising; it is a torment. This is the book for you— 
provided you are of those to whom all travel is an_adventure.” 


—Evening Standard. 
Holland 
By MARjJORIE BOWEN (fuly 20th) 


From all booksellers. Published by 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD. 
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RECONSIDERATIONS 
By E. E. KeELiettr 
Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net 


“Mr Kellett is a critic of wide reading, felicitous, independent 
and restrained. He walks as easily on the high-road as in the 
by-paths of literature. He is not averse from curiosities, but he 
remembers always that the best criticism is of the best.” 

The Times Literary Supplement. 

“Mr Kellett gives us thirteen essays in this volume, and their 
excellence is that, in almost every one of them, there are new 
points made, and we are given food for fresh study and reflection. 
| . . . A most interesting book. We are given a wide 
horizon, and our guide has much to show us in its aspects of 
original and permanent truth and value."—The New Statesman. 


| ASPECTS OF DR JOHNSON 

| By E. S. Roscoe 

| Crown 8vo. 6s net 

The studies contained in this book are united by a common 
|| motive—the illustration and illumination of the character of 
| Dr Johnson. They fall into three groups. The first, entitled 
| “Johnson's Character,” contains essays on “ The Art of Living,” 
|| “Johnson and the Law,” and “ Johnson's Religion.” The second 
group consists of four comparisons: “ Johnson and Windham,” 
“Johnson and Selden,” “ Johnson and Anatole France,” and 
“Johnson and Wordsworth in the Highlands.” The third deals 


with Johnson out of town, and comprises two essays: “ The Trip 
to Harwich” and “In the Country.” 


FROM A CORNISH WINDOW 
By Sir ArTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 


| Foolscap 8vo. 5s net 

I From a Cornish Window was first published in 1906, and has 
now been added to the pocket edition of Q's literary essays. The 
view from the Cornish window is a wide one; and includes, in 
the course of a year's diary, literary criticism, light verse, and 
talks on men and affairs, from hymnology and politics to cricket 


and yachting. 
ALSO BY Q 


On the Art of Writing 
6th imp. Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 
Pocket edition. 2nd imp. Foolscap 8vo. 
On the Art of Reading 


| 3rd imp. Demy Bvo. 15s net. 
l Pocket edition. Foolscap 8vo. 5s net. 


5s net. 


Studies in Literature 


I 3rd imp. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 
Pocket edition. 2nd imp. Foolscap 8vo. 


5s net. 


Studies in Literature 
Second Series 


2nd imp. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 
Pocket edition. Foolscap 8vo. 5s net. 
Adventures in Criticism 
Pocket edition. Foolscap 8vo. 


Charles Dickens and other Victorians 


Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 
Pocket edition. Foolscap 8vo. 


5s net. 


5s net. 
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EDGAR WALLACE Orator 


ANTHONY GIBBS | a Greek 


By the Author of “ Little Peter Vacuum,” 11th Impression, ele. 
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Just Published 
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By the Author of “ Pam,” “ Julia,” 3rd Impression, “ Sharrow,” etc. 
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By the Author of “ Mist,” and other stories. 
ee ee 
Ready To-day 


EVELYNE CLOSE 


By the Author of “ Wild Roses,” etc. 


Also and 





Just published. 7/6 net. 


A new novel 


by the author of “ THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR.” 


WHILE RIVERS RUN 


Mr. Maurice Walsh follows up his previous success with a new 
romance brimming with Life, and Love and Laughter, and Sport 


in the open spaces. Captivating alike in Style and Scenery, Story 
and Characters. 


Sir J. M. Barrie’s notable tribute to Mr. Walsh:— 


Dear Mr. Walsh,—Please let a fellow author tell you that he has 
been having some very happy hours over “ The Key Above the 
Door.” Indeed, I could put it more strongly, for | lay a-bed a semi- 
invalid, rather thrilled that such a fine yarn should have come out of 
the heather. I felt like a discoverer, too, as I alighted on it by 
accident and without any anticipation of the treat that was in store. 
I am enamoured of your book, and stop to give you three cheers.— 


Yours sincerely (signed) J. M. BARRIE. 
IONA AND SOME SATELLITES 
7/6 net. 


By Thomas Hannan, F.S.A.Scot. 


Iona, that tiny lens through which Christianity irradiated Scotland, 
has more than fulfilled the prediction of St. Columba: “ This 
place, small and mean as it appears, shall be honoured not only by 
the Kings of the Scots and their people, but by rulers of strange 
nations and those subject to them.” The thousands who each 
summer pay pilgrimage to this 6th-century Shrine among the Western 
Isles will find an invaluable vade-mecum in Jona: And Some 
Satellites, by Mr. Thomas Hannan, whose pen and camera have 
combined to give a vivid impression of the archeological and scenic 
appeal, not only of Columba’s home, but of Hinba, Inchkenneth, and 
other neighbouring islets where the pioneer Saints left footprints 
that are indelible. 


Of all Booksellers, Bookstalls, & Libraries. 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 38 Soho Sq., London, W. 1; 


and 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 
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MR. “X” AND MR. “Z” 


HE following two instances are selected to show 
that zf a Goss suit has to be made in a hurry, it keeps 
its secret to itself ! 


MR. ce 5 ig 


who lives 340 miles from London, wrote saying that 
he would be in London from June Ist-6th, and asking 
whether a lounge suit could be made, fitted and 
delivered to him whilst in town. The suit was duly 
ordered and measurements taken on June Ist; it was 
fitted the next day (Saturday morning) and delivered 
on June sth, to the customer’s satisfaction. 


MR. “ } tigg 


another correspondent, living 175 miles from London, 
wrote saying that he would be in town on the following 
Wednesday, and asking whether he could order a suit 
upon arrival and be fitted the same day. Patterns were 
sent and this customer duly arrived between 1 and 
2 p.m., returned the same day for fitting, and the suit 
was despatched a few days later. 


The service of the Brothers Goss is unusually personal. 
They endeavour always to meet the wishes of their 
customers. They take all measurements, “do all the 
cutting and fitting themselves. From Eight to Ten 
Guineas is regarded by them as an adequate price 
to pay for a suit of the finest workmanship and materials, 


but they can and do make thoroughly sound suits for 
appreciably less. 


OVERSEAS VISITORS. At this time of the year the 
Brothers Goss have the pleasure of receiving personal 
visits from some of their customers who live abroad. 
They particularly invite any overseas readers of this 
paper who are coming to London to call and inspect 
their fine selection of suitings. 


Telephone: City 8259. 


T. GOSS & CO., 


15 Newgate Street, 
London, E.C. 1. 


ROCESS 





—— 


finally in the condemned cell. There is a good deal of sentj. 
mentality, but nevertheless it is all convincing enough. The 
prisoner’s conversations with the prison chaplain are pay. 
ticularly good: 

If you repent you are assured of salvation through the Lorg 
Christ. 

Of course I’ve repented of getting drunk. But I can’t repent of 
a sin of murder which I have no consciousness of having committed, 
Even getting drunk wasn’t a sin in a way. You see I believe jp 
self mastery. I could have been a teetotaller easily by mere 
effort of will, but that would be negative. At present drink wags 
stronger than me and I meant to go on drinking until I was master 
of its lure and danger. I meant to overcome it, whereas teetotallers 
only evade it. Don’t you agree? ...I am feeling something 
like my normal self to-day for the first time since I came here, | 
feel less afraid. 

That’s true. [This is the chaplain.] I sometimes think that 
fear is the commonest manifestation of the Devil. I wish I could 
help you to see that all fear is wasted—like worry in normal circum. 
stances. Fear is negative—the darkness of which hope is the light, 
Divinely or spiritually considered most human tragedy is comic, 
. . - It is only men who see shame in a felon’s death. In the sight 
of God the murderer on the scaffold and the religious martyr at the 
stake are equal, neither good nor bad, but just two human flies 
caught in the web of developing experience. 

The improbability of the existence of any prison chaplain 
who could or would talk like that to a condemned murderer 
(even though he happened not to be a murderer) does not 
detract from the profundity of some of the thoughts which 
he discusses and illuminates. It might be said that the author 
of the book has squandered on a comparatively trivial and 
incredible tale ideas which were worthy of a larger setting, 
but that would be scarcely an adverse criticism. There is 
plenty of internal evidence to suggest that “* Andrew Stewart” 
is the nom de guerre of a woman, for, amongst other things, 
it is almost impossible to believe that any male human creature 
could entertain the view of marital fidelity which the hero 
expresses—that is, that a man might not unreasonably kill 
a woman with his hands merely because, and immediately after, 
she has successfully tempted him into infidelity. That is not 
sense. But it is a good tale and a good book. The plot is 
excellent, but the trimmings are better still. One can hardly 
however be expected to resist the suggestion that the title of a 
previous book by the same writer, Once I was Blind, would 
have been even more suitable for this new volume. 


XVITITH CENTURY CRITICISM 


Shakespeare in the Eighteenth Century. 
Oxford University Press. 5s. 

Everybody who knows Mr. Nichol Smith’s Eighteenth Century 
Essays on Shakespeare, with its admirable introduction, will 
know what to expect from this little book. It consists of three 
lectures recently given at the Birkbeck College, and belongs to 
that best class of book—the class in which a master of his subject 
gives out, easily and lightly, of the riches of his knowledge. 
Small as it is, the amount of information it contains is astonishing, 
and yet we are always left with the feeling that Mr. Nichol 
Smith, like Lucullus in Horace, has abundance more in reserve. 
He is Bacon’s three men in one—the full reader, the ready con- 
verser, and the exact writer. 

We have long since got rid of the old notion that the eighteenth 
century did not appreciate Shakespeare. Johnson, Morgana, 
Malone, Steevens—to mention these is enough to show that the 
eighteenth century knew much and thought highly of him. But 
Mr. Nichol Smith demonstrates to us that a large proportion of 
what we moderns think our own discoveries was begun, and was 
carried some way, by the men of that age. Richard Roderick, 
in 1758, pointed out the metrical peculiarities of Henry VI, 
The illustrious Tyrwhitt desired the original spelling of the 
First Folio to be retained. Theobald and Jennens knew the 
value, to a textual critic, of a knowledge of Elizabethan hand- 
writing. And Chalmers, in 1797, was feeling his way towards 
that study of Shakespearean punctuation which Mr. Pollard has, 
in our days, pursued with such power and success. As for the 
wsthetic criticism, have we not of recent years returned, in 4 
measure, to the sober judgments of Johnson? On these Mr. 
Nichol Smith has much to say, and everything he says is illu- 
minating. Kighteenth-century criticism begins with Dryden, 
whose appraisal of Shakespeare has never been bettered. The 
often qucted censures of Rymer were but the freaks of an indi- 
vidual ; how little they represent the considered opinion of the 
age is shown by the preface, and still more by the notes, of Pope. 
Johnson himself, though everything in his book is stamped 


By D. Nicnon Smits, 
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He tried ‘‘all sorts of 
Tobaccos” until he found 


BARNEYS MIXTURE 
now ‘“‘he is wedded to it” 


From Manchester comes a very human letter in praise of 
Barneys. The writer is obviously a man of long and varied 
pipe experience . he started on twist! A smoker of 
this calibre could only find satisfaction in a tobacco of 
uncommon merit. 


Barneys satisfies; Barneys has character—though, frankly, 
we should have expected him to prefer Punchbowle, its 
full-strength form, which has all the Barneys virtues, plus 
that touch of “punch” beloved by veterans of the pipe. 
That Barneys itself should meet the demands of such a 
smoker is a wonderful tribute to its character. 


“Your advt. in to-day’s ‘Daily Maiti’ tells of a young man 
“who was rescued from the Cigarette habit. I am very much 
“older than this writer, but never was a Cigarette fiend.” 


“My first years of pipe-smoking was Twist, but being a 
“trouble to cut and rub, I looked around for a ‘ ready-made’ 
“smoke and I have tried all sorts of tobaccos since, giving 
“each a fair trial before giving it up for another.” 


“Each were not my taste at all and I was wondering if I 
“should have to return to my old love when I decided to try 
“Barneys after reading one of your striking advts. (I had 
“seen them before but passed them by.) This was three 
“years ago and I am now wedded to it.” 


(The original letter can be inspected at the London Offices.) 


Barneys is medium, long-lasting, even-burning and 
cool, Its inherent goodness, and the spontaneous 
praise which this goodness has evoked from smokers 
everywhere, have won for Barneys a favoured place 
amongst the World’s really fine tobaccos. 


2-oz. Tin 2/3: in 3 strengths 


Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full strength). 


Of good Tobacconists—everywhere. 
Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





(141) Also at Edinburgh. London Offices: 24 Holborn, E.C. 1. @ 


AN IMPORTANT 
NEW BOOK 


THE PAGANISM 
our GHRISTIANITY 


by ARTHUR WEIGALL 


Author of “ Wanderings in Roman Britain,” etc. | |. 
“Mr. Weigall sets to work to reconstruct the original Christianity of 
Christ. .. . His book is valuable as presenting in attractive form a 
mass of information about comparative religion which is interesting in 
itself, and is not easily accessible outside much more ponderous treatises 
... Mr. Weigall has done us a service in throwing so bright a light 
upon it”’—Daily Mail ‘A book full of knowledge, of illustration and 
of out-of-the-way information ’—British Weekly “A stirring defence of 
Christianity while serving as an indictment of some aspects of Christian 
doctrine ’’—Yorkshire Observer 7/6 net 


HOW TO LISTEN TO AN ORCHESTRA 

by ANNIE W. PATTERSON Mus. Doc., B.A. Univ. of Ireland) 

NEW AND REVISED EDITION i 5/- net 

AUCTION BRIDGE ESSENTIALS 5/- net 
by CROSS RUFF 

The Day After Tomorrow (5th Impression) by Sir Philip Gibbs 


The Uncensored Dardanelles (5th Impression) _ (lustrated) 
Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett 


Spies (18/- net) by Joseph Gollomb 
Days in Doorn (3rd Imp.) (/ilus. 21/-net) by The Empress Hermine 


Freedom of the Seas Lieut.-Comdr. the Hon. J. M. Kenworthy, 
R.N., M.P., and George Young, M.V.O. 


The Windsor Beauties (///ustrated 21/- net) Lewis Melville 
Diplomacy and Foreign Courts Meriel Buchanan 
Schiggi-Schiggi F. Strauss 
Flights into Antiquity (28 J/lus. and maps 18/- net) Arthur Weigall 
Adventures in the Big Bush Cyril Grant Lane 
Adventures in Five Continents Lt.-Col. P. T. Etherton 
The Lure of Speed (4th Impression) 
Major H. O. D. Segrave 
New List No. 47 sent free on application. 
HUTCH! INSO N 
Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE 1/- Monthly 

































































A fine book. Critics praise 


English Prose Style 


hy Herbert Read 


“Full of admirable analysis and acute observations.” 
—Lronarp Wootr in The Nation. 





“A good book & per cent. of book-readers 
will enjoy their reading much more keenly after 
studying it than they did before.” 

—ArNoLD BENNETT in The Evening Standard. 
“Mr. Herbert Read deserves the gratitude of readers 
and writers alike for this intellectual stock-taking.” 

—The Tumes. 

“Original and provocative.”"—7.P.’s Il’eekly. 
G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 


Demy 8vo. 9s. net. 


























WE NEED EVERY DAY £150 TO MAINTAIN OUR HOMES 
AND TRAINING SHIP. | 


Over 27,000 young lives have passed through the doors of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND ! 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


| (FOUNDED 1843). 
Will YOU help us to give a chance to 27,000 more? 


WE NEED FUNDS NOW. 


£36 will keep a Girl one Year in one of our Girls’ 
omes. 
|} £40 will give a Boy a Year’s Home and Training. 
£75 will give a Boy a chance of One Year in the 
“ Arethusa” Training Ship. 

Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY, Viscountess Lascelles. 
Frevp-MARSHAL R.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON. 
Chairman of “ Arethusa” Committee: 
HOWSON F. DEVITT, > 
Secretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C. 

164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
When responding please mention “ The New Statesman." 
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with his own individuality, is but echoing the ideas of his own 
time: for, as Mr. Smith shows, much that he says had been 
anticipated by Lord Kames in the Elements of Criticism, and 
some of his views are to be found in Warton’s Essay on Pope, in 
Voltaire’s essay on the English Theatre, and even in a poem by 
Robert Lloyd. Enough has been said to indicate that this is a 
book that ought to be constantly on the shelves of every student 
of Shakespeare. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Dawn Beloved. By JEAN DevANNy. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

This is a story of a girl brought up on a small farm in the back- 
blocks of New Zealand, where work for all is hard and continuous. 
With the temperament of an artist and some little culture acquired 
from the village schoolmistress and a middle-aged surveyor who 
has made a comrade of the child, she marries a miner and suffers 
for years the life of a miner’s wife. The story is somewhat prolix 
and moves slowly towards its melodramatic climax. Nevertheless, 
it is a sincere piece of work, packed with character, and has 
some convincing descriptions of life on the borderline of poverty 
in new countries. Incidentally we learn how Socialism came to New 
Zealand, and why. 


Nightseed. By H. A. Mannoov. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Here is a new writer of short stories whose work is of something 
more than promise. In the main the stories are studies in the macabre, 
but their horror, and many of them are very horrible indeed, is 
always relieved by some beauty of relation or of setting that redeems 
them from ugliness. The author is young, and both the morbidity 
and the freshness of his work smack of youth. ‘“ Misery Cottage,” 
at once the most beautiful and the most horrific, tells of a girl child 
born of lust and tragedy, who, hated by her father as the perpetual 
reminder of his sin, loves him so well that fearful of parting from him 
(he has offered her for sale) she kills herself in a manner which her 
knowledge of the forest where she runs wild makes easy for her. 
But if this is the best of the stories, there are others that run it close 
in power, and the least among them is well above the average. 
The Runaways. By Greorce A. Birmincuam. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Benedek Rudolph, ex-Crown Prince of a Balkan State, with the 
education and tastes of an English gentleman and having a dilapidated 
father at Monte Carlo, is on the eve of marrying Joyce Wilmer, the 
charming daughter of a war-millionaire and his socially ambitious 
widow. It is a genuine love affair, but unfortunately Lady Wilmer 
is anxious to devote her daughter’s money to placing Benedek on 
the throne of his forefathers, and is in close touch with conspirators 
of the monarchical party. Alarmed at the prospect of an undesired 
royalty both young people decide, independently, to disappear. 
Coincidence takes them to a secluded village on the coast of Con- 
naught, where their adventures are entertaining and preposterous. 


About Motoring 
PATENT CYLINDER HEADS 


N the early days of motoring, engines were very largely 
| designed on the principle of hit-or-miss, and the fortunate 
engineer who succeeded in evolving a specially charming 
engine, usually saw his design very widely copied. The De 
Dion engines were the first to achieve a unique reputation, 
and their rivals used to buy samples, measure every dimension, 
copy every contour, and analyse all the more important pieces 
of metal. Years passed, and the principal elements of success 
became common property; but one of the most important 
factors—the internal shape of the cylinder head—is quite 
a recent discovery. About the year 1908 a very humble engineer, 
possessing no capital and a tiny workshop, was deeply impressed 
by the profound difference between the road performances of 
two very similar engines of equal size; and after much musing 
he decided that the internal shape of the cylinder head was 
responsible. He tested his theories by making a special cylinder 
for the best motorcycle of the day—his resources would run 
to nothing more ambitious. The new cylinder revolutionised 
the behaviour of the motorcycle. Doubting whether the new 
head was patentable, he felt that his best plan was to offer it 
to the firm who manufactured the motorcycle in question, 
who were supposed to be honest people. They tested it, told 
him there was nothing in his idea, and proceeded to win races 
and establish a great reputation by the surreptitious use of 
his cylinder. Many years later Ricardo, with a better trained 


brain, hit on the same idea, analysed its possibilities scienti- 
fically, and exploited a similar but better head commercially. 
He calls his design the turbulent head; this is not the place 
in which to enter into the technical aspects of the design, but 
as applied to any engine with side valves, a Ricardo head 





ee 


permits the engine to develop much higher power, ang to 
develop that higher power more smoothly. 
* * * 


Engineers were surprisingly slow to grasp the value of thi 
design. Many years ago the writer was permitted to driv, 
two sister cars across Dartmoor from Exeter to Tavistock ang 
back. Both were identical, except that one had a Ricardo head 
and the other had the makers’ standard head. Using straight 
petrol as a fuel, the standard car suffered from pinking, ang 
required almost continuous gearchanging. The standard cq; 
was then refilled with benzole mixture, and driven over the 
same course in both directions; its performance was much 
smoother than on straight petrol, and the frequency of gear. 
changing was appreciably reduced. Finally the sister ca 
with the Ricardo head was taken over the moor in both dire. 
tions, and easily surpassed the previous runs, hardly any 
gearchanges being required. In spite of similar demonstrations, 
it is only in quite recent years that cars with side valve engines 
have almost universally adopted the Ricardo head. This 
turbulent head underlies the fame of nearly all the world’s 
best known side valve engines, though there are still a fey 
famous concerns which have yet to recognise its value. In 
at least one famous instance its excellence is responsible for the 
fact that a great factory does not list any overhead valve 
engines. The factory in question was on the brink of instructing 
its production manager to go ahead with an overhead valve 
engine for the ensuing season, when its engineers discovered the 
merits of the Ricardo design, and adopted a redesigned side 
valve engine. The history of these heads indicates the value of 
spending money on research, for Ricardo has amassed all his 
knowledge by years of toil in a small experimental shop near 
Shoreham. ‘ 2 

” 


It is very doubtful whether Mr. Ricardo has received the due 
reward of his labours, for it is difficult to patent a mere shape, 
and some of the factories which profit from his research pay him 
no royalty, and would presumabiy spend large sums of their 
huge capital in contesting any suit which he might bring. But 
he is reaping a small return nowadays, as Mr. H. R. Pope, of 
Kingsway House, W.C. 2, is selling Ricardo heads under licence 
for all the more popular makes of side valve engine which have 




















1928 AMENDMENTS TO 


USA. FEDERAL 
INCOME TAX | 


ON UNEARNED INCOME 





| The National City Company has pub- 
| lished a concise, easily understood and | 
| handy publication on the above subject. 








Copies on application to 
LONDON OFFICE : 
NATIONAL CITY COMPANY, 
34 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2, 
and 11 Waterloo Place, S.W. 1. 
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ar. HE supremacy of the Sunbeam has been established by the 
car infinite care given to every detail of design, construction, and 
eC. . e 

a finish. 

2s, Time and again Sunbeam efficiency has upheld British prestige 
nes on Land, Sea, and in the Air, just as it has brought lasting 
= satisfaction to innumerable motorists. 

me The 20 h.p. six-cylinder Sunbeam with coach-built Saloon body is a car of 
In extraordinary efiiciency—of extreme comfort—capable of very high speed, 
the but with safety always assured by the smoothly operating four-wheel brakes. 
Ive It is a car you should personally examine and try under road conditions. A 
ing trial run can be arranged at any time by appointment, without expense or 
~ obligation to you. 

i: Other models 16h.p. to 35h.p. Five-seater cars from £550. 

of Dunlop tyres standard. 

his THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., Moorfield Works, WOLVERHAMPTON 
ar | London Showrooms and Export Dept.: 12 PRINCES ST., HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 


Manchester Showrooms . ‘ p . ‘ es 106 DEANSGATE 


_‘SUNBEAM 


| Let 
| PACIOUS, well-lighted Show- 
| PASS «J OYCE rooms, ideal for leisurely 
| inspection ... courteous and well- 
supply — informed salesmen, with an intimate 
SUNBE AM knowledge of this superb British 
car... a comprehensive choice 
from all the latest models... trial 
runs entirely at your convenience 
... and an after-sales service which 
is unique in its thoroughness. All 
these combine to make your choice 
of a Sunbeam at our Showrooms 
supremely worth-while. 





























va Drop-head Coupe, sliding front seat; ‘ 
} | upholstered in finest leather, painted to 
choice. Width of seat: 49” —seating three 

\, comfortably. Very roomy dickey. Pa 


West End Showrooms: 
LONDON'S LARGEST MOTOR SHOWROOMS 











| 24-27 ORCHARD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
| (At the Marble Arch end of Oxford Street.) 312>- 375 EUSTON R? LONDON NW! 
I 
T h :M 8820 Tel, ? 
— EXCHANGES. DEFERRED PAYMENTS.  (Pricate Branch Exchange). “ BESTOCARS, LONDON.” a. 
. 
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non-turbulent heads, and Mr. Pope is honest enough to make 
such heads under licence, and to pay royalties. These heads are 
not of any particular value when fitted to an elderly car in bad 
condition, but exert a perfectly amazing influence on perfor- 
mance when substituted for the standard heads of comparatively 
new engines. In hill-climbing, for example, the general effect 
is to put an end to pinking, and to enable the car to climb on top 
gear gradients which formerly necessitated a substantial spell 
of hard pulling on second gear. In acceleration the effect may 
be even more marked ; for example, the time required to accele- 
rate from ten to thirty miles an hour on a standard 12 h.p. car 
may be reduced by as much as five seconds, i.e., 25 per cent. 
In traflic the engine will be far more flexible, and the car will 
acquire more of a six-cylinder feeling. The cost of these re- 
placement heads is not high, and they can be substituted in 
an hour or so by unskilled labour, though in certain cases the 
ignition timing requires adjustment. The investment of a few 
pounds on one of these heads is much more beneficial than 
the purchase of the special overhead valve heads marketed 
(usually by foreign firms) for certain popular engines. Of 
course, all the more up-to-date engines, such as the Chrysler 
and long stroke Austin 12 h.p.,already possess turbulent heads. 
R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HERE was a renewal of liquidation early in the week, 
particularly in connection with securities influenced 
by Brussels, but Wall Street has acted as a corrective 
by showing signs of strength, the more remarkable in that money 
for a day or two was higher than it had been since the beginning 
of 1921, as much as 10 per cent. per annum having been charged 
for call money. The American position is indeed perplexing. 
The amount of stock still carried on borrowed money is enormous, 
and there are the political uncertainties of a Presidential election. 
I am told there is not a shoeblack or a lift attendant in the 
United States who is not a bull of some shares. On the other 
hand, the big people, who got out of the market some time ago, 
have plenty of funds available and will step in on any decline 
that appears to present favourable opportunities ; this applies 
also to the investment trusts which have developed so consider- 
ably of late years. My own view, for what it is worth, is that 
for the next few months we shall see a series of breaks and 
rallies in New York, with the main trend downwards. This 
does not mean, however, that no American stocks are worth 
buying. Kennecott Copper at about $90, Cerro de Pasco 
(another copper company) at $78 and Drug Incorporated at $93 
look attractive for investors who like things that move both up 
and down, as is usually the case in the American market. All 
three are dividend payers. 
* * * 

Three years ago, when Liptons Ordinary stood at 30s. 6d., a 
sale was advised in these notes, supported by full reasons. A 
year later, when the price had fallen to 11s. 6d., I again recom- 
mended holders to turn their certificates immediately into 
cash. Since then the management has been changed and an 
eminent banker put in control. The report issued a few days 
ago is worse even than for the preceding year, there being a loss 
of £88,500 after meeting the debenture interest, and a loss 
of £32,700 on trading account as against a surplus of £222,000 
for the previous year. The reserves have had to be dipped into 
to the extent of about £180,000, leaving a balance of less than 
£48,000. In September last the Meadow Dairy Company 
became associated with the management, and in all probability 
future results will show an improvement; but seeing that the 
Preference dividend arrears amount to £262,000, and goodwill 
stands in the balance sheet as an asset of nearly £1,500,000, the 
Ordinary shares do not seem to be worth the 9s. 6d. at which 
they can perhaps be sold. The Baidwins scheme referred to 
last week encountered so much opposition from the 73 per cent. 
Debenture holders that the company has revised its proposals 
in such manner as probably to make them acceptable. It is a 
pleasure to turn from companies of this description to one that 
is successful. The O’Cedar Consolidated Trust report for the 
year ended June 30th appears with remarkable promptitude, 
and shows a profit of £57,753. After making certain adjust- 
ments, however, the balance available is £40,049, and the 74 per 
cent. Preference shares are to receive an additional 2} per cent., 
this being the maximum to which they are entitled, whilst 
an interim dividend for the four months to June 380th, 1928, 
at the fixed rate of 74 per cent. is also to be paid, this meaning, 
presumably, a change in the date of future half-yearly payments. 





ee, 


The Chairman of the company, who owns the entire Ordinary 
share capital, has waived his right to any dividend thereon - 
for the time being, and the amount carried forward is £16 fon 
As is usual with successful undertakings, more capital js ap “4 
ently required to keep pace with the developments of the O'Ceda; 
group, whose products, I can state from personal observation 
are prominent in several European countries, and it would not 
be surprising if a further issue of Preference shares were to be 
made in the near future. These shares were strongly recom. 
mended in these notes on January 7th last at 19s. 74d., and noy 
stand at 23s. 
* * * 

The quotations of home rails follow the downward course that 
has been so consistently predicted in these notes. I regard the 
exclusion of the Metropolitan Railway from power to go in 
generally for road transport as a bull point for that company 
rather than the reverse. This extension of activities on the 
part of the big lines should, however, be beneficial to any ¢op. 
cerns they may absorb and to the makers of commercial vehicle; 
While the railways are wasting money on non-stop runs from 
London to Edinburgh which cleverly adds to the runnj 
expenses without increasing traffics, for it involves taking , 
double train crew, further inroads are being made into thei 
business. As from to-day (July 7th) Townsend Bros. (Ship. 
ping), Ltd., are putting into service on the Dover-Calais route 
a steamer for carrying motor-cars at prices nearly half thos 
charged by the railway company. For instance, a motor.ca 
for which the latter charges £8 10s. is carried for £5 10s., anj 
the charge for a return journey of a motor with not more than 
8 ft. 6 ins. wheel base is £3 15s., which is the railway company; 
charge for the single journey. Another company is starting a 
similar service between this country and Holland. Although 
Argentine rails have improved somewhat in price, mail advices 
just received give rise to a somewhat uncomfortable feeling as to 
the attitude of the Government on the one hand, and the workers 
on the other, but the prosperity of the companies is such that 
their dividends are not likely to be endangered. There is an 
increasing demand for Peruvian Corporation 5 per cent. Prefer. 
ence, which was first recommended in these notes a year ago 
at 48}, and is now 60}. This stock still appears worth buying. 

A. Emit Davis. 
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Impeccable taste demands 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 
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CRUIS 4 3 | American - 25 for 1/10 Y Tenor (Turkish) - 25 for 3f 7 
American De Luxe - 25 for 2}- Egyptian Blend - 20 for 2j- : 
De Reszke Virginia: 20 for 1}- De Reszke Turks + 20 for af- : 
THE GREAT EVENT OF THE SEASON : 
Tentative reservations for individual or party requirements are now being J. MILLHOFF & CO, LTD., 86, PICCADILLY, Wa ¢ 
mide to secure the best accommodation, at prices desired, in the Canadian OE 





Pacific Liner 


EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA 


DREAM SHIP OF CRUISES. Specially built for the Tropics 
Oil Burner, 22,000 tons, from Southampton, November 14th, on a 


ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE | } 
Without Change of Steamship. i SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 


36,668 miles, 164 days, including 67 days ashore, from £427. We keep a large stock of books on Economics and 


Fares include best available motor-cars, special trains, best hotels and sys . oa é 
meals, services of guides, interpreters, dragomans, etc., and gratuities Politics, and our Information Bureau will be pleased to 
send Lists of Books on Special Subjects. 


: JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD.., 


Visiting Canada, America, Mediterranean, Palestine, Egypt, India, Ceylon, 
Booksellers to His Majesty The King, 


Java, Straits Settlements, Federated Malay States, Spain, Philippine 
350 OXFORD STREET, W. 1. 


Islands, China, Japan, Honolulu, Panama Canal, Cuba, etc. 
’Phones: Mayfair 1223, 1224, 1225. 





Ladies and young people journeying alone can travel in perfect safety and 
comfort, as the Canadian Pacific acts as host and guide. 


ONE MANAGEMENT SHIP AND SHORE. 
Apply Cruise Department: 
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LITERARY 


C di P if i 
a n a l a n a Cc l l Cc HE BUREAU OF AUTHORS, 153 Windsor House, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, places new MSS, Books, Plays in the right centres,— 


62-5 CHARING CROSS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 Write, R. D, Batrcock (Harrow and Reading University) for prospectus. 


Or Local Agents everywhere. * . 2 
' ner é ity = EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while you learn. 
When travelling carry Canadian Pacific Express Travellers’ Cheques. Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria Street, London, S.W. r. 
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40,000 COPIES ALREADY SOLD!! 


ASPREY’S 
Concise Pocket Encyclopedia 















CLOTH LEATHER 
NET 
= (Postage 3d.) 
5 X 34 X 1 inches. 720 pages. Thin Paper, Clear Print. 


A RECENT REVIEIWV: 





“For home or office use there is no better or handier little all-round reference book than the Concise Pocket 
Encyclopedia, published by Messrs. Asprey & Co., Ltd. It manages to compress the maximum of useful 
information within the minimum of space, yet is clearly printed and interestingly written. It is well described, 
for it really is an ‘ encyclopedia,’ it really is ‘concise,’ and it really is of a size convenient for the pocket. 
Printed on thin but Opaque paper it is easy to read, and, nicely bound in cloth, is wonderful value for sale at 3s.” 


OBTAINABLE FROM ANY BOOKSELLER. 
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PUBLISHED BY ASPREY & CO., LTD... New Bond Street, London, W. 
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Historical Incidents. 


THE WRECK OF THE “ BIRKENHEAD.” 


The good ship “* Birkenhead ” struck on a rock off the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1852. The soldiers on board— 
Lancers and Riflemen—under the command of Colonel 
Seton, drew up on deck, while two boats were filled with 
women and children. Escape was impossible for the 
troops, but they could die as men. ‘The band struck up, 
and the soldiers stood rigidly to attention as the ship went 
down. 

This story shows the pluck and spirit of British manhood 
at its best. The women and children were provided for, 
and then the men met their fate unflinchingly. 

Man’s duty to-day—although fortunately in easier circum- 
stances—is still the same. First and foremost he must 
provide for his women and children. Then when his time 
comes he can look his fate in the face—honestly, squarely, 
unashamedly, standing to attention. 

The best provision, and the only one that gives immediate 
protection, is an assurance policy. 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


offers advantages not found in other companies. Its 
unique financial strength makes itt WITH PROFITS 


assurances particularly attractive. 


Write for Booklet ** A.D. 14." 
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COMPANY MEETING 
IMPERIAL BANK OF PERSIA 


STEADY PROGRESS. 


The Thirty-ninth Ordinary General Meeting of the Imperial Bank 
of Persia was held on Monday at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.c, 

Sir Hugh S. Barnes, K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., presided. 

The Manager (Mr. Sydney Rogers) having read the notice conyenjp, 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman, after referring to the death of Mr. David Gubbay 
said (in part) :—Before I deal with our report I propose to mentioy 
a few of the more important events that have taken place in Pers, 
during the past year. One rather unexpected occurrence has bee, 
the departure at the end of their term of service of the Americay 
Financial Adviser, Dr. Millspaugh, and the bulk of his staff, At 
one time it was supposed that Dr. Millspaugh’s contract would tp 
renewed, but this expectation was not realised. The  Persiay 
Government have now appointed Dr. Lindenblatt, a German banker, 
and this gentleman arrived in Teheran a few weeks ago. 

A BiG RAILWAY PROJECT. 

Another interesting move has been the decision to commence th 
construction of a ‘Trans-Persian Railway from the Persian Gy) 
to the Caspian Sea. The project is certainly an ambitious one, anj 
so far as we know no complete estimate of cost has yet been prepared, 
The total length of the line as planned can hardly be less than 8 
miles. 

I mentioned last year that the Persian Government had denounced 
all its commercial treaties with the various European Powers and the 
United States. These treaties came to an end on May 10 last. With 
effect from that date the British Government have concluded a fresh 
treaty with Persia dealing with commercial matters only. 

Another matter which deserves mention is the decision to establish 
a Persian National Bank. 

By the bank’s statutes the issued capital was limited for the time 
being to 2,000,000 tomans (£450,000), All the shares were to be held 
by Government, and Dr. Lindenblatt, the Financial Adviser, was 
nominated the director of the bank. 


TRADE FIGURES. 

The trade figures for the past year show a slight decrease compared 
with the previous year. Imports at 81,000,000 tomans ate better 
by 2,000,000 tomans, but exports, including oil, at 106,500,000 
tomans show a falling off of 3,500,000 tomans. Trade, we think, 
has to some extent been hampered by a scarcity of silver coin. 

THE ACCOUNTS. 

As regards the accounts, gentlemen, I do not think you will expect 
me to say very much. You will notice that our operations during 
the year show steady progress. On the assets side of the account 
we possess no less than £5,753,685 in cash and money at call, and 
we also hold securities easily realisable to the amount of £3,003,710, 
so that we are in a position to deal with any demands that may be 
made on us if trade revives. 

Owing to our practice of steadily writing down the value of ou 
bank premises by £30,000 a year, the figure under this head has been 
reduced to 23,625, although we have incurred considerable 
expenditure on our new buildings in Basra, Teheran, and Isfahan. 

On the liabilities side you will observe that notes in circulation 
show the considerable increase of £373,031. This is partly owing 
to the dearth of silver coin to which I have alluded, and I have 
already explained the reason for the increase in deposits, which have 
risen from {6,483,000 to £7,804,000. The profit and loss accoutt 
needs no explanation. Our disposable balance is £169,646 5s. 44.— 
almost the same as last year—and we dealt with it in the same way, 
with the difference that in place of a dividend of 6s. and a bonus of Is. 
per share, we propose to pay a final dividend of 7s. You will see that 
with the proposed transfer of £50,000 to the reserve account ou! 
reserve will now stand at £570,000, or only £80,000 less than our issued 
capital. With ordinary good fortune we may hope that in two 
years at most it will equal our capital—an aim which, with you 
approval, we have always had in view. (Hear, hear.) 

I must not conclude without a word of commendation of the 
excellent work done by our staff, and we propose to grant them the 
usual annual bonus. 

The report and accounts were then adopted and dividend confirmed. 

The retiring directors, Sir Hugh S. Barnes, K.C.S.I., K.C.V.0, 
and Mr. W. A. Buchanan, were re-elected. 

The auditors, Messrs. Kemp, Chatteris, Nichols, Sendell and Co.,, 
were reappointed. 

Mr. Vere Herbert Smith, in proposing that the remuneration of the 
board should be increased from {5,000 a year to {£7,500 a year, Sale 
that Mr. Wilson, a shareholder, had, last year, so thoroughly explaine 
the reasons why it was desirable to increase the remuneration of the 
Board that it was not necessary to say anything further on the 
present occasion. 

Colonel G. R. C. Westropp, C.B., seconded the motion. 

The resolution was put to the meeting and was carried unanimous). 


The Chairman acknowledged the resolution and the proceeding 
then terminated. 
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